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DEAL MORE to living 


Believing is a fine 
is the real test of strength. You commit a sin 
of omission if you do not utilize all the power 
that is in you: your talents, and the powers 
of your spirit and your heart 

All men have claims on man. Man must 
take part in the actions and passions of his 
time, at the peril of being judged not to have 


lived at all. 
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PERFORMANCE REVIEW... 


OR PROMISE? 


By Mortimer R. Feinberg 


Associate Professor of 
Industrial Psychology, Baruch School 
City College of New York 


President, BFS, Inc. 


Help employees see appraisal 
as an opportunity for growth. 


NE OF A SUPERVISOR’S most se- 
O rious responsibilities is to train 
his subordinates and help them in 
their development. As part of this 
process in many companies, the su- 
pervisor is required to appraise each 
subordinate periodically, then sit 
down with him and tell him how he 
is doing. This interview is intended 
to lay the groundwork for improve- 
ment. 

How does this theory work in 
practice? How do employees feel 
about appraisal? 

Here are the findings of a survey 
of 14 companies, ranging from man- 
ufacturers of heavy machinery to 
department stores: 

71 per cent—seven out of ten em- 

ployees—felt only the com- 

pany benefited by appraisal. 





3 per.cent—one out of 33—felt 
that they themselves got some- 
thing from it. 

Asked specifically about the guid- 
ance and correction they received 
from performance review, the em- 
ployees reacted as follows: 


Very helpful 5 per cent 
Some help 21 per cent 
Little help 35 per cent 
No use at all 39 per cent 


These were subjective judgments, 
of course. Possibly, the employees 
received more help from appraisal 
than they realized or were willing to 
admit. Yet the very fact that they felt 
it was not helpful would prevent 
them from participating wholeheart- 
edly in an appraisal interview or 
from making the changes a super- 
visor might suggest. 


What's wrong? 

What causes this negative reac- 
tion? What has gone wrong with a 
well-intended plan—and more im- 
portant, what can be done to put it 
right? Part of the answer lies, of 
course, in the nature of the company 
appraisal program. But at least as 
important is the way the program, 
whatever its formal structure may 
be, is handled by the individual 
manager. 

Too many managers try to use ap- 
praisal as a gimmick—a magic cure 
for previous errors and omissions. A 
manager must manage every day. If 
he does, his subordinates have a fair 





idea of where they've succeeded, 
where they’ve failed; appraisal won’t 
come as a shock. If he doesn’t, all 
his praise, blame, and advice may 
snowball into one big bundle, the 
delivery of which is dreaded by both 
superior and subordinate. Or even 
worse, he may be so out of touch 
that he won't know the important 
things to say in an appraisal and will 
fasten instead on chance, irrelevant 
observations. 


Counselor and coach 

What is more, it takes consider- 
able skill to communicate appraisal 
in a way that helps the individual. 
It’s not enough to “get it off your 
chest.” It’s not enough to speak tact- 
fully, to “leave him laughing,” or 
even just to be understood. The goal 
of appraisal is nothing less than con- 
structive change. 

The appraiser acts as both coun- 
selor and coach. As counselor he 
does not content himself with giving 
advice (which can promptly be 
brushed off), but tries rather to help 
the subordinate reach decisions that 
he feels he can carry out. As coach, 
the appraiser is striving to bring the 
subordinate’s best abilities into play. 

Here are some suggestions, based 
on both experience and research, 
which should help managers develop 
more skill as counselors and coaches 
in the appraisal interview. Some of 
these suggestions are quite simple. 
Others are, it must be admitted, 
easier to state than to follow. None- 
theless, they are important. 
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Know yourself 

When I was a small boy, I heard 
a teacher read from the Bible that 
God had asked Adam, ‘‘Where art 
thou?” I raised my hand immediate- 
ly and said, “If God knows every 
thing, he should know where Adam 
is.” “Little boy,” said the teacher, 
“God knows where Adam is, but He 
hopes by asking the question to help 
Adam find himself.” 

The age-old need to “find one- 
self” is important for everyone. But 
it is doubly important for the super- 
visor who must evaluate the per- 
formance of others. You cannot fair- 
ly appraise another person until you 
have had a good look at yourself. 
This is true for at least two reasons. 


Why self-knowledge? 


In the first place, without self- 
knowledge you may attribute your 
own feelings and problems to other 
people. A classic example is the 
story of a man who has had a flat 
tire. He walks two miles at night to 
a strange gas station to borrow a 
jack. As he walks, he imagines all 
the excuses, insults, and rebuffs he 
might receive from the gas-station 
proprietor. He gets angrier and an- 
grier as he trudges to the station. He 
gets there, bangs on the door, and 
waits for an answer. When the pro- 
prietor opens the door, he yells 
“Who needs your tire jack, any- 
way!” and punches the astonished 
man in the nose. 

Maybe this incident never hap- 
pened—but our angry friend with 
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the flat tire stands for the multitude 
of people who take offense at im- 
agined insults—or who, on the other 
hand, take a rosy view of a bad situ- 
ation because they project their own 
feelings instead of considering the 
feelings of the people directly in- 
volved. 

In the second place, ignorance of 
self, or a false self-image, breeds in- 
security—which, in turn, makes peo- 
ple afraid to take a good square look 
at themselves or at anyone else. The 
better a person understands and ac- 
cepts his own wants and needs, his 
own approach to work, his own re- 
action to authority, his own moods 
and habits, his own abilities and dis- 
abilities—the more openly, clearly, 
and sympathetically he can look at 
other people. 

“Only as you yourself,” 
Bernard M. Baruch has pointed out, 
“can your brain serve you as a sharp 
and efficient tool. Know your own 
failings, passions, and prejudices so 
that you can separate them from 


know 


what you see.” 

This doesn’t mean that you should 
retreat to a cave or a couch until you 
have achieved complete self-under- 
standing; in fact, you’re more likely 
to learn from activity than from pure 
contemplation. It does mean, 
though, that you should see yourself 
at least as clearly as the person you 
are trying to appraise. Is a man 
causing you a problem? You should 
be willing to explore the extent to 
which you might be contributing to 
that problem. 














There is no sure-fire formula for 
self-knowledge; it’s a lifelong quest. 
These hints, however, may help. 


How to learn about yourself 


¢ Learn from everyday activity. 
When something goes wrong—or 
right—ask yourself what you did 
that contributed to the result. How 
did your feelings influence your ac- 
tions—and thereby influence the 
outcome? Ask yourself searching 
questions and insist on honest an- 





swers. 

e Cultivate moral courage. You 
will find out good as well as bad 
things about yourself. But it takes 
courage to admit you have feelings 
you may consider wicked, weak, 
petty, or even just plain stupid. 

e Pay attention to your hunches. 
The man with the most self-knowl- 
edge is not necessarily the one with 
the most logical mind or the highest 
IQ. You can often know intuitively 
how you feel about a situation, even 
if you can’t put your feelings into 
words. 

e Pay attention to others. If you 
learn nothing else, you may at least 
learn how you look to them. 

e Don't expect a sudden flash otf 
complete _self-understanding. It 
comes in small increments, often 
with great difficulty. 


Know the job 

The philosopher Alain once said, 
“The power of a Caesar or an Alex- 
ander rested upon the fact that they 
had a liking for differences and did 


not expect pear trees to produce 
plums.” 

Often we blunder in appraising a 
man’s performance because we have 
superficial ideas about his job which 
he does not share—and_ perhaps 
may not even be aware of. One man 
I know was promoted from plant 
manager to general manager. His 
idea of the plant manager’s job was 
to be out on the floor most of the 
time, keeping an eye on operations. 
This worked out well for him—but 
the man who was hired to succeed 
him had a different concept. He be- 
lieved in delegating supervision to 
the supervisors, in looking constant- 
ly for new and improved methods, 
and in conducting this search from 
his desk rather than the factory floor. 

To the general manager, the new 
plant manager seemed lazy and in- 
effective—though actually he 
achieved smooth operation and cost- 
cutting improvements. The two men 
were constantly at loggerheads, be- 
cause their images of the job were 
worlds apart. 

You know what each of your sub- 
ordinates is supposed to do. But, un- 
less it’s a straight mechanical opera- 
tion, you may not know the best way 
for this particular man to do it. Is he 
getting the desired results in a safe 
and acceptable manner? If so, 
there’s no need to worry because his 
way is different from yours. If not, 
a change is required—and the first 
step toward change is to make sure 
you and your subordinate agree on 
the essentials of the job. 
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Know the man 

So much for the job. You must al- 
so know the man. 

As a coach, you should know his 
special abilities—and help him to 
apply these abilities to the job. As a 
counselor trying to motivate im- 
provement, you should understand 
his needs and values. Some people, 
for example, are motivated most by 
challenge and opportunity; others 
by money; still others by status. 

Your subordinates’ idea of a sta- 
tus symbol, incidentally, may be 
quite different from your own. In the 
restaurant business, one investigator 
has reported, meat preparation car- 
ries higher status than fish prepara- 
tion, and it’s better to slice celery 
than to peel potatoes. This esoteric 
information won’t matter much to a 
restaurant customer—but it might 
make all the difference to a new res- 
taurant manager. 

Here’s another fact you should 
get to know about a subordinate: 
How far can you trust his ideas? 
This depends on both his judgment 
and his thoroughness. One man nev- 
er proposes an idea without having 
worked it out completely; you can 
be sure all the bases are covered. 
Another is impulsive. When he 
makes a suggestion, even though 
you’re under pressure, you should 
alert yourself to ask certain ques- 
tions. Is it foolproof? Has he consid- 
ered the alternatives? Who will fol- 
low up on the details? 

This doesn’t mean the second 
man may not be useful—even bril- 
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liant. It does mean that unless he 
changes radically, he will always 
need someone to check on his plans. 

Some supervisors are afraid that 
knowing their subordinates will 
make them too soft on appraisal. 
This doesn’t follow. You can respect 
a man’s individuality and unique- 
ness, but still demand that he do his 
best. 


Listen 


“The biggest block to personal 
communications,” psychologist Carl 
Rogers has said, “is a man’s inability 
to listen intelligently, understand- 
ingly, and skillfully to another per- 
son.” 

That is the negative way of put- 
ting it. On the positive side, we can 
say: 

Listening both connotes and cre- 
ates acceptance. In an appraisal in- 
terview, your subordinate may feel 
that his ego is on the chopping block. 
Your willingness to listen gives him 
a chance to criticize, too. This will 
decrease his hostility, make hirh 
more open to suggestions. 

Listening to a man talking freely 
about himself is the surest way to get 
to know him. This doesn’t mean you 
must believe everything you hear; 
it does mean that as you continue to 
listen you will know more and more 
about his point of view, his values, 
even his abilities. 

Listening tells your subordinate 
that you have a constructive interest 
in his problems, that you might even 
have some answers. This gives him 














courage to raise the problems. 

With all these advantages, why 
isn’t listening more popular? Prob- 
ably because, for most active peo- 
ple, it’s hard work! You make up 
your mind to listen patiently—then 
one of two things happens. You ei- 
ther drift off on your own affairs, or 
you listen for a time—till something 
you hear sets off a reaction. At this 
point you interrupt, contradict, ar- 
gue, explain—and your period of 
listening is over. 

Carl Rogers suggests echoing the 
other person. For example, the 
speaker says: “I can’t take these 
new hours.” You say: “The new 
hours bother you?” and he goes on 
to explain why. This method should 
not be continued to the point of ab- 
surdity—but it’s well worth a try. 
The echo approach facilitates listen- 
ing in two ways: You must listen in 
order to echo, and the other man has 
a chance to correct you if you mis- 
understand him. 





Stress acceptance 


A man’s errors are rarely fatal. As 
his boss, you probably feel that im- 
provement is possible—and this 
feeling must come across to the in- 
dividual. You should, precisely, ad- 
mire his strengths and point out his 
weaknesses—not to condemn them, 
but to help him improve. 

If, however, you have actually 
given up on a subordinate—if you 
feel that his work is not satisfactory 
and that he can’t or won’t improve 
sufficiently to hold the job—you will 





not help him by going through the 
pretense of an appraisal interview. 
Tell him frankly that in your opin- 
ion his work won't do; then suggest 
a transfer to a more appropriate 
job if this seems desirable, or fire 
him. 


Don’t hold back criticism 


The “sandwich technique” of ap- 
praisal has been widely and, I think, 
mistakenly advocated. The idea is to 
start with a compliment to create a 
glow; then throw in some comments 
on weaknesses, and close with more 
compliments. This works out in a 


PUUUUELEDSURNOUURERUADATA ODODE DEOCUDOGOEEEUCEOUTEEEEEDOTEEOREOATEEDEEA TEEPE 


If a man happens to find him- 
self—if he knows what he can 
be depended upon to do, the 
limits of his courage, the posi- 
tion from which he will no 
longer retreat, the secret 
reservoir of his determination, 
the extent of his dedication, the 
depth of his feeling for beauty, 
his honesty and unpostured 
goals, then he has a mansion 
which he can inhabit with dig- 
nity all the days of his life. 


—JAMES MICHENER 
in Fires of Spring 
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number of ways, none of them good. 

First, there is the danger that the 
employee won’t even hear the criti- 
cism. He may remember only his vir- 
tues which (to add to his confusion) 
were stated more firmly, and in 
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greater detail, than his failings. Sec- 
ond, the criticism may come 
through; if it does, it may hurt worse 
for cutting through a compliment, 
and besides, the employee may rec- 
ognize it as a technique and resent it 
as insincere. 

An appraisal interview is, or 
should be, a serious session—not a 
pingponging of compliments. Any 
criticism you give your subordinate 
is literally, not hypocritically, for 
his own good. Therefore, why stall? 
The discussion might follow this se- 
quence instead: first his weaknesses, 


Most of us do feel reluctant to 
criticize. Perhaps we fear to judge 
because we fear that we will also be 
judged—but a manager has no right 
to duck. Since he is accountable for 
the performance of others, he must 
be ready both to give and to take 
criticism. 

The president of an insurance 
company told me, “One of my 
toughest jobs is to criticize and to 
evaluate, but I have learned my les- 
son. 

“Years ago I had a subordinate do- 
ing mediocre work—but he wasn’t 





second his strengths, third the future. outstandingly bad. So I let him drift. 


COU 


FACE UP TO THE PROBLEMS 
MANY OF THE PROBLEMS in industrial organizations arise not be- 
cause people are not nice enough, but because people, espe- 
cially superiors working with subordinates, will not always face 
up to difficult problems in human relations. 

For example, there is the difficulty of talking to a subordinate 
about some instance of poor performance, of discourtesy, of 
failure to follow through. . . . Surprising as it may seem, many 
businessmen fret and fuss a long time before they will talk to a 
subordinate frankly, openly, and clearly about these problems. 

Doctors’ reports in recent years indicate that a good many 
executives are sick, in part, because of this. 

Many superiors find year-end performance reviews a difficult 
and trying period, when they have to sit down with a subordinate 
and work out with him what was good about his performance, 
point out what areas need improvement, and suggest some con- 
crete steps for improvement during the next year. 

Often one reason they find it difficult is that many of these 
questions haven’t been discussed thoroughly during the year. 

—SCHUYLER D. HOSLET1 

Vice-President, Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation, Chicago 
from a talk published by the University of Michigan Bureau of 
Industrial Relations 
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By sheer seniority he kept getting 
small promotions—and at the same 
time our business kept getting more 
and more complicated. By the time 
he was 45 he was in way over his 
head; he wouldn’t accept demotion 
and was forced to quit. He never had 
a responsible job for the rest of his 
life.” 

The president’s seeming kindness 
had condemned this man to bitter 
disappointment and loss at a time in 
his life when he couldn’t make a 
second start. 

One final reason to express criti- 
cism: You can’t work effectively 
with a subordinate if you load your- 
self down with resentment against 
him. Serious, unexpressed criticism 
is like a bomb set to explode in time 
of crisis. By withholding your com- 
plaint you leave your subordinate 
without even the opportunity for 
self-defense. 

Criticize constructively 

Thus, criticism is a must—but 
there are definite rules for construc- 
tive criticism. 

¢Be specific. Don't say “You 
haven’t got the right attitude” or 
“You should be more careful.” Tell 
him instead of details left undone, 
of deadlines missed, or of extra costs 
incurred because of his errors. 

¢ Relate your criticism to the job. 
Except for the rarest of exceptions 
(when his  off-the-job activities 
would have a definite adverse effect 
on the company) you have the right 
to criticize him only in the areas 


where he fails to do his best and 
thereby lets you down in the per- 
formance of your job. 

e Don’t make a joke of it. The 
story is told that Ely Culbertson 
once watched a woman massacre a 
hand at bridge. When it was over, 
she asked, “Mr. Culbertson, how 
would you have played that hand?” 
He replied, “Under an assumed 
name.” 

There’s always a temptation to 
use the light touch in criticism, but 
like Culbertson’s light touch, it will 
probably seem pretty heavy handed 
to the victim. Few people have the 
gift of conveying criticism through 
kindly humor. 

Your well-meant joke may sound 
to your subordinate more drastic— 
or more sarcastic—than you intend- 
ed. It may make him feel small. 
Even if he accepts it with outward 
good humor, he may still feel that 
you're taking him and his problems 
too lightly. 


Observe limits 


The path to a man’s downfall is 
often paved with his supervisor’s 
good intentions. You are not your 
subordinate’s father, his minister, or 
his psychoanalyst. 

Certain problems are off limits. If 
a man’s drinking or marital prob- 
lems interfere with his work per- 
formance, then—and only then— 
you should talk to him about it. And 
the only advice you should give him 
is to get professional counseling. 

If he’s an alcoholic, for example, 
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there’s little point in telling him to 
“pull himself together.” He’s been 
trying to do that for years. You can 
perhaps help him, however, by tell- 
ing him to get skilled help or to quit 
the job. 

Also resist the temptation to cov- 
er up alcoholism or other emotional 
problems that interfere with job per- 
formance. You have no way of judg- 
ing how serious these problems may 
be 

A machine operator was com- 
mitted to a mental hospital after a 
violent outburst during which she 
wrecked a machine and injured 
several bystanders. Her personnel 
record showed that she’d worked 
in half a dozen different depart- 
ments—and interviews with her su- 
pervisors revealed that each time, 
she had been transferred after a 
temper tantrum only slightly less 
violent than the final episode. Not 
one supervisor had told the full 
facts to the personnel department. 
Had this been done, the woman 
might have received treatment at 
an earlier and more hopeful stage 
of her illness. 

We do people no favor by hiding 
or ignoring emotional problems 
that show up on the job. We think 
we're trying to spare their feelings 

but we're actually sparing only 
our own. 


Emphasize growth on the 
present job 


Contrary to industrial myth, not 
everybody wants quick promotion. 
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(This, of course, doesn’t mean at 
all that they are inadequate or that 
they won’t be good candidates for 
advancement at a later stage.) It is 
unfortunate, then, that too often in 
an appraisal interview, managers 
stress the prospects of promotion as 
if this were the only possible road 
to achievement. One obvious ob- 
jection to this policy is that the 
manager can’t keep all his promises, 
stated or implied. An unkept prom- 
ise (or what an employee considers 
an unkept promise) causes smol- 
dering resentment, poor perform- 
ance, and unnecessary turnover of 
good people. 

An even stronger objection to 
overemphasis on promotion is that 
it drains satisfaction from the pres- 
ent job. A man struggling his way 
up the promotion ladder may never 
be satisfied as long as there’s an- 
other rung to climb. Satisfaction 
and a sense of achievement should 
stem from an individual’s present 
accomplishments and his sense of 
making the fullest use of his abili- 
ties—not merely from visions of in- 
creased status and power at some 
future date. 


Know what race you want 
him to run 

L. B. Mayer, the movie tycoon, 
and his son-in-law owned a horse 
together; the horse was considered 
a good prospect to win the Ken- 
tucky Derby. While Mayer was out 
of the country, the son-in-law en- 
tered the horse “for practice” in a 





race a few weeks before the Derby. 
The horse won that race but lost 
the Derby. Mayer said, “He ran the 
wrong race.” 

It’s easy to make the same mis- 
take in appraising a subordinate. 
In our zeal for perfection (of other 
people) we often spur a man on to 
do something that doesn’t really 
matter. Nobody can maintain a big 
push all the time, in every area; it’s 
like crying “Wolf!” every day. 
When the wolf really gets to the 
door, your man has run out of 
energy. 

A subordinate will resent espe- 
cially your enforcing requirements 
that, he knows, are not genuinely 
important to you. Take the ques- 
tion of tardiness. If an employee is 
doing routine work with regular 
hours, he should be in on time ev- 
ery morning. This is a matter of 
esprit de corps as well as of con- 
venience to the organization. But if 
he has a freewheeling job that you 
know takes many of his evenings, 
and if he’s performing that job to 
your satisfaction, it would seem pet- 
ty to harp on occasional tardiness. 
A job isn’t a jail sentence. Inspire 
people to perform—don’t make 
them feel they’re doing time. 


Agree on goals 


If you have a real discussion with 
your subordinate rather than a dic- 
tation session, you should be able, 
at the end of the session, to agree 
on mutual goals—standards for im- 
provement. This means, of course, 


genuine agreement—not just a “yes” 
wrung out of either party. 

The changes you want in -your 
subordinate’s behavior can occur 
only when you and he see the prob- 
lem in the same way, and agree on 
the means of solving it. Short of 
agreement, only surface improve- 
ments are possible. This, of course, 
doesn’t mean that if your subordi- 
nate raises objections to your point 
of view, you should immediately 
abandon it. His objections may be 
unrealistic. You are the manager— 
and his performance is your respon- 
sibility. But you should be open to 
discussion, and willing to change 
your position if it turns out to be 
wrong. 

Don’t let the discussion degener- 
ate into a debate. This is the kind of 
debate nobody wins. 


Set up a timetable 


One of the most important marks 
of a manager is the way he dele- 
gates. A poor manager won't dele- 
gate at all. A mediocre manager 
will delegate wholesale, without 
adequate controls. A good manager 
delegates with a timetable. He 
wants progress reports, in time to 
take action on them if there is a 
problem. 

Almost everyone works better 
when he has a deadline. We all 
have a certain amount of inertia; a 
deadline gives us the pressure we 
need to conquer inertia. Also, set- 
ting a deadline helps us get started 
on a plan to meet it. 
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there’s little point in telling him to 
“pull himself together.” He’s been 
trying to do that for years. You can 
perhaps help him, however, by tell- 
ing him to get skilled help or to quit 
the job. 

Also resist the temptation to cov- 
er up alcoholism or other emotional 
problems that interfere with job per- 
formance. You have no way of judg- 
ing how serious these problems may 
be. 

A machine operator was com- 
mitted to a mental hospital after a 
violent outburst during which she 
wrecked a machine and injured 
several bystanders. Her personnel 
record showed that she’d worked 
in half a dozen different depart- 
ments—and interviews with her su- 
pervisors revealed that each time, 
she had been transferred after a 
temper tantrum only slightly less 
violent than the final episode. Not 
one supervisor had told the full 
facts to the personnel department. 
Had this been done, the woman 
might have received treatment at 
an earlier and more hopeful stage 
of her illness. 

We do people no favor by hiding 
or ignoring emotional problems 
that show up on the job. We think 
we're trying to spare their feelings 
—but we’re actually sparing only 
our own. 





Emphasize growth on the 
present job 


Contrary to industrial myth, not 
everybody wants quick promotion. 
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(This, of course, doesn’t mean at 
all that they are inadequate or that 
they won’t be good candidates for 
advancement at a later stage.) It is 
unfortunate, then, that too often in 
an appraisal interview, managers 
stress the prospects of promotion as 
if this were the only possible road 
to achievement. One obvious ob- 
jection to this policy is that the 
manager can’t keep all his promises, 
stated or implied. An unkept prom- 
ise (or what an employee considers 
an unkept promise) causes smol- 
dering resentment, poor perform- 
ance, and unnecessary turnover of 
good people. 

An even stronger objection to 
overemphasis on promotion is that 
it drains satisfaction from the pres- 
ent job. A man struggling his way 
up the promotion ladder may never 
be satisfied as long as there’s an- 
other rung to climb. Satisfaction 
and a sense of achievement should 
stem from an individual’s present 
accomplishments and his sense of 
making the fullest use of his abili- 
ties—not merely from visions of in- 
creased status and power at some 
future date. 


Know what race you want 
him to run 

L. B. Mayer, the movie tycoon, 
and his son-in-law owned a horse 
together; the horse was considered 
a good prospect to win the Ken- 
tucky Derby. While Mayer was out 
of the country, the son-in-law en- 
tered the horse “for practice” in a 





race a few weeks before the Derby. 
The horse won that race but lost 
the Derby. Mayer said, “He ran the 
wrong race.” 

It’s easy to make the same mis- 
take in appraising a subordinate. 
In our zeal for perfection (of other 
people) we often spur a man on to 
do something that doesn’t really 


matter. Nobody can maintain a big ° 


push all the time, in every area; it’s 
like crying “Wolf!” every day. 
When the wolf really gets to the 
door, your man has run out of 
energy. 

A subordinate will resent espe- 
cially your enforcing requirements 
that, he knows, are not genuinely 
important to you. Take the ques- 
tion of tardiness. If an employee is 
doing routine work with regular 
hours, he should be in on time ev- 
ery morning. This is a matter of 
esprit de corps as well as of con- 
venience to the organization. But if 
he has a freewheeling job that you 
know takes many of his evenings, 
and if he’s performing that job to 
your satisfaction, it would seem pet- 
ty to harp on occasional tardiness. 
A job isn’t a jail sentence. Inspire 
people to perform—don’t make 
them feel they’re doing time. 


Agree on goals 


If you have a real discussion with 
your subordinate rather than a dic- 
tation session, you should be able, 
at the end of the session, to agree 
on mutual goals—standards for im- 
provement. This means, of course, 


genuine agreement—not just a “yes” 
wrung out of either party. 

The changes you want in -your 
subordinate’s behavior can occur 
only when you and he see the prob- 
lem in the same way, and agree on 
the means of solving it. Short of 
agreement, only surface improve- 
ments are possible. This, of course, 
doesn’t mean that if your subordi- 
nate raises objections to your point 
of view, you should immediately 
abandon it. His objections may be 
unrealistic. You are the manager— 
and his performance is your respon- 
sibility. But you should be open to 
discussion, and willing to change 
your position if it turns out to be 
wrong. 

Don’t let the discussion degener- 
ate into a debate. This is the kind of 
debate nobody wins. 


Set up a timetable 


One of the most important marks 
of a manager is the way he dele- 
gates. A poor manager won’t dele- 
gate at all. A mediocre manager 
will delegate wholesale, without 
adequate controls. A good manager 
delegates with a timetable. He 
wants progress reports, in time to 
take action on them if there is a 
problem. 

Almost everyone works better 
when he has a deadline. We all 
have a certain amount of inertia; a 
deadline gives us the pressure we 
need to conquer inertia. Also, set- 
ting a deadline helps us get started 
on a plan to meet it. 
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THREAT OR PROMISE? 


The answer to this question de- 
pends on what you do—and the 
way you do it. Here are some 


pointers: 


1. Know yourself 
2. Know the man and his job 
3. Listen 
4. Stress acceptance 
5. Don’t hold back criticism 
(but criticize properly) 
6. Observe limits 
7. Emphasize growth on the 
present job 
8. Know what race you want 
him to run 
9. Agree on goals 
10. Set up a timetable 
This is especially true of apprais- 
al. When you and your subordinate 
have reached agreement on a 
change in the way he does his job, 
the next step is to agree on a date 
by which the change is to be accom- 
plished. If it’s a complicated change 


(like reorganizing work that in- 
volves several people), it may be 
well to set intermediate deadlines 
for progress reports. 

Setting up a timetable ends the 
discussion naturally and construc- 
tively, with a plan for accomplish- 
ment during the coming year. 


You get mileage 


You will notice that during this 
entire discussion of appraisal we 
have not once touched on what as- 
pects of work you should appraise, 
how you should rate them, what 
weight should be given different 
factors. 

There are two reasons for this: 
In the first place, each company has 
its own systems and methods; in the 
second place, not only each com- 
pany, but each job, each super- 
visor, and each subordinate is 
unique. What we have been trying 
to say throughout is that a super- 
visor will get maximum mileage 
from appraisal when he understands 
and respects the differences. # 


Safety: More Than Posters and Pep 

SAFETY POSTERS, pep meetings, and similar devices may stimulate 
employees’ interest in accident prevention, but they aren’t enough, 
advises The Pennsylvania Railroad Company. In its “Supervisor’s 
Guide to Winning Employee Participation in Accident Prevention,” 
the company offers these tips to supervisors: 

@ Watch habit patterns, The employee who is careless with his 
equipment may be careless on the job, and is likely to have an acci- 


dent. 


B® Keep on the lookout for better safety methods. 


@ Sell safety—don't decree it. 
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—Industrial Relations News 











Why do it 





INCE THE DAWN of civilization, 
S man has been using his brain to 
cut down on the amount of work 
(tiring motions) he has to perform. 
The wheel, lever, pulley, and in- 
clined plane were invented a long 
time ago to help accomplish this. 

We have come far since then. 
However, an observing walk 
through almost any factory or home 
would prove that we haven't yet 
arrived. There are still jobs that are 
hard, fatiguing, and costly because 
they violate some of the simple 
principles of motion economy. 

It has been estimated that 25 to 
50 per cent of the manual work be- 
ing done in our shops, offices, fac- 


tories, and homes is unnecessary. 
This labor might be eliminated— 


the hard way? 


By John A. Sigrist 


Chief Industrial Engineer 
Packaging Corporation of America 
Ohio Boxboard Division 


Take the sweat out of those 
hard jobs—by applying the 
principles of motion economy. 


or, at least, done in an easier, better 
way—and the same output pro- 
duced with less energy. The in- 
creasing use of automation in our 
factories bears witness to the fact 
that we haven’t stopped trying. 


They’re fundamental 


Libraries could be filled with 
material that has been written on 
the subject of simplifying motion. 
The simple principles which are 
presented here are just common 
sense—things you've probably al- 
ways known but may not have been 
using lately, for one reason or an- 
other. 

These principles, of course, are 
the fundamentals of work simplifi- 
cation. The questions you should 
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ask to achieve motion economy are 
the same you’d ask in any work- 
simplification project: 

—Can the operation or a part of 

it be eliminated? 

—Can the work sequence be 

changed? 

—Can part of the job be com- 

bined with another? 

—Can the method be made sim- 

pler? 

Naturally, there is no point in 
simplifying a task that is unneces- 
sary and can be eliminated. But often 
inspection, for instance, is _per- 
formed long after the need has 
passed. And fine finishes have been 
put on parts that were then buried 
in the final assembly—where no one 
could see them! 

One of the first steps in simplifi- 
cation is to see if several jobs can be 
combined into one or if, by changing 
the order, it is possible to save ef- 
fort. A common practice is to have 
inspection performed by the ma- 
chine operator or the packer (the 
first or last jobs in a cycle). This can 
sometimes save an_ intermediate 
step, with its inevitable delay and 
extra handling. 

Simplification goes on all the 
time—not to come up with the best 
possible method, but to come up 
with the best method devised so far. 
The difference is that we recognize 
that it is usually possible, although 
not always practical, to bring about 
still further simplification by still 
more intensive study. 
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The principles 

Getting started seems to be the 
hardest part of simplifying work. 
Where to begin? It’s easy with the 
following list. Just use it as a ques- 
tion sheet, and look around you for 
a job that violates one or more of 
the principles. 


1. Begin each 
element simul- 
taneously with 
both hands. 





When there is work for both 
hands, there’s no point in finishing 
one hand’s work before the other 
starts. It is possible to reach for 
paper with one hand and pencil with 
the other. You can get a lighter from 
one pocket at the same time that 
you take a pack of cigarettes from 
another. 


2. End each motion simultaneously 
with both hands. 

Even though one hand is moving 
more slowly, you avoid a delay and 
achieve smooth efficiency of mo- 
tion. 


3. Use simultaneous arm motions in 
opposite, symmetrical directions. 








This tends to lessen mental de- 
mand—to relieve shock and “jar” 
on the body. This is why some ma- 











chinery manufacturers are dividing 
the controls rather than bunching 
them on one side of the machine. 
It’s hard to write with both hands at 
once—yet most people are able to 
draw simultaneous, mirror-type fig- 
ures that way. 


4. Use motions requiring the least pos- 
sible effort. 


Dy, & 


Avoid bending your body if you 
can use a wrist motion. The simple 
up-and-down motion you use with 
a ratchet screwdriver is easier and 
quicker than the usual wrist move- 
ments required with the customary 
screwdriver. A push button oper- 
ated by one finger is certainly easier 
than a lever which takes an arm 
movement. 


5. Keep motion paths within the nor- 
mal work area. 

The ideal work area is one where 
most of the work is within reach of 
the hands when the elbows are held 
close to the body. Avoid using the 
area beyond the arm’s extended 
reach, because this means moving 
the body—which takes extra time 
and effort. You can easily visualize 
imaginary boundary lines for these 
areas, to detect inefficient workplace 


arrangements. 


6. Avoid sharp changes in direction— 
plan a continuous curved motion 


path. 


Polishing a car in a circular mo- 
tion is not only easier, but faster, 
than a back-and-forth motion with 
its continual direction changes. 


7. Slide small objects instead of picking 
them up and carrying them. 

This requires less effort than 
grasping, picking up, and laying the 
item down again. Conveyors are 
based upon this principle. The sim- 
plest conveyor is a slide. 


8. Place materials NS 
and tools in 
proper sequence 
at fixed stations. 


The desk fountain pen is the 
common example. When habit takes 
the place of thinking in routine 
tasks, work is made easier. 


9. Fewest elements usually mean short- 
est time. 


Whenever an element that’s part 
of a job can be eliminated, an easier 
job usually results. Modern ma- 
chines are designed to replace time- 
consuming elements of work with 
simple actions like pushing a but- 
ton. On a still simpler level, when a 
typist switches to the block style of 
paragraphing in letter arrangement, 
she saves the time she previously 
spent in indenting the first lines of 
paragraphs. 
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10. Rhythm and automaticity lessen 
fatigue and increase output. 
Some companies use music to 
help people relax. The secret is to 
make the work motions smooth but 
not monotonous. Skill is perfect 
habit. 


11. Foot pedals 
should re- (3) 


lieve the 
hands when 
possible. 


Driving a car is a good example 
of the use of the feet to free the 
hands for more important work. 
Many adaptations of the foot pedal 
are in use, but more uses can cer- 
tainly be found. 

12. Avoid holding—use a vise or other 
type of fixture to free the hands. 

This is just like giving a man a 
helper. Output can increase propor- 
tionally. 

13. Provide foot-operated ejectors to 
remove finished pieces. 

Moving materials by manpower 
is old fashioned in today’s modern 
factory. 

Liz" 
— 


— 


Gravity is free power, always at 


14. Use gravity 
(drop delivery) 
whenever possible. 


your disposal. And it frees the 
hands to do more useful work. 
Scrap-disposal systems are often 
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based on this principle, tied in with 
chutes, catch boxes, or tubes. 


15. Bring work close to the front by 
using gravity-fed hoppers to 
shorten transports. 

Supplies are commonly bulk 
loaded into hoppers and discharged 
just where they are needed. This 
saves reaching and is important— 
particularly on assembly work. 


16. Pre-position pieces for the next op- 
eration. 

Whenever a man is waiting while 
his machine is working, he should 
try to use his delay time for produc- 
tive work. He may be able to get 
the next piece ready and positioned 
ahead of time. Or he may be able 
to fit additional machines into his 
work cycle by using this time. 


17. Place machine controls for ease of 
operations. 


Most machine manufacturers 
keep this in mind when they design 
equipment. Time and effort are 
saved when bending and reaching 
for controls are kept to a minimum. 
(In safety controls on punch presses 
and other machinery, this principle 
is often purposely violated, to keep 
both hands out of harm’s way.) 


18. Design workplace height for sit- 
ting-standing arrangement. 
Some state laws require this. Effi- 
ciency and safety are increased if 
the operator can change his position 
from time to time. Different muscles 








come into play, and circulation is 
improved. Barbers, for instance, 
often have a seat they can swing out 
and sit on when they get tired of 
standing. 


19. Provide chairs of proper height, 
with comfortable seats and back- 
rests for good posture. Provide 
good illumination, ventilation, and 
noise control. 

This principle seems obvious. 
However, it’s a safe bet that most 
plants have some job or area where 
the principle is violated. Proper 
lighting alone has been known to up 
output by 25 per cent. 


Check your new method! 


From here on it’s just a matter of 
following through. Ask yourself: 

—Will your new method really ac- 
complish the improvements you 
think it will? 

—Has it any flaws, any weak- 
nesses, any shortcomings? 

—Does it meet all requirements? 

—Have you overlooked any- 
thing? 

Don’t assume! Don’t take it for 
granted! Check your new method 
against these questions: 

Is it easier, better? 

Does it save time? 

Does it reduce costs? 


SCOCOSCHHSCOSCOESOESCHOOOEEEOSES 
Keep the Principles 
In Your Pocket 
Wallet-size cards listing the prin- 
ciples of motion economy are 
available free on request from: 
John A. Sigrist 
Packaging Corporation of 
America 
Rittman, Ohio 
SOHOHOSHOSSSHOSSSSSSSSOOSESESES 


ls it safe? 

Does 
quality? 

Does it save material? 

Does it increase production? 


it maintain and improve 


Apply the new method 


Sometimes the job of putting your 
idea into operation will be someone 
else’s responsibility. Often, you will 
have to sell it. 

Almost every shop can use some 
of the principles of motion econ- 
omy. It’s much easier to say “not 
practical,” “won’t work here,” or 
“no tangible savings,” than it is to 
take the necessary action to sell the 
change and put it into effect. 

But the supervisor who follows 
through will be rewarded by the 
satisfaction of having a smoother- 
running department and _ lower 
costs. # 
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WHEN YOU'VE GOT AN IDEA . 
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Come 


0) 





By Douglas Williams 


Douglas Williams Associates, Inc. 


SUPERVISOR KNOWS a lot about 
A the work of his department. 
Just because he is closer to the 
work—and the people—he has 
down-to-earth information about 
problems that interfere with getting 
the work done. He also sees oppor- 
tunities for improvement. His ideas 
on these matters can be of great 
help to his boss and his company. 
This is not just idle speculation. 
My organization does attitude sur- 
veys for companies, aimed at find- 
ing out how the people who work 
there, from top to bottom, think 
about the company asa place to 
work. We look for what their feel- 
ings are about their own jobs, what 
experiences and problems they have 
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on the job, what their ideas are for 
changes and improvements. 

In these surveys, we have always 
learned a great deal from our inter- 
views with supervisors. We are al- 
ways impressed by how much we 
can help companies by pulling to- 
gether the ideas of first-line man- 
agers. 


The ideas are there... 


Our experience has shown that 
there’s no problem in getting ideas; 
supervisors come up with plenty of 
sound ones. The problem comes in 
insuring that they do all that they 
should in communicating — their 
ideas upward. 

In an electronics company, one 








ileal any 
nate 


of the devices being manufactured 
went right through the painting 
stage before the final electrical in- 
spection. There was frequent need 
for rework and adjustments. 
This meant that after the adjust- 
ments were made, the device would 
have to be repainted because it was 
knocked around during rework. The 
paint-shop foreman eventually sug- 
gested that the final inspection be 
made before painting, so that no de- 
vice would have to be painted more 
than once. Simple—yes—but a cost 
saving; and it was a foreman who 
brought the idea to light. 

Here’s a different kind of exam- 
ple. We were doing a survey in a 
factory where a stringent cost-re- 
duction program had been going on. 
More than a few foremen pointed 
out to us that the cutbacks of key 
indirect workers, such as toolroom 
people and storekeepers, were too 
drastic. They said that so many of 
these people had been let go that 
direct workers were standing around 
idle, waiting for tools and parts. 

Our survey had revealed this; 
higher management was glad to find 
it out. But why was it left for the sur- 
vey to reveal? Why hadn’t the fore- 
men communicated it upward? 

In not communicating it upward, 
had they been doing their jobs? The 
practical know-how that foremen 
have about company operations is 
valuable to the company, all right 
—if it becomes known to higher 
management so that it can be put to 
use. But too often, even when fore- 


men know what’s wrong, they don’t 
do anything about it. They accept— 
they go along with—inefficient 
methods. 

If a foreman sees a better way 
of doing something, he should com- 
municate it to his boss. No company 
wants to lose money because of 
operational mistakes. And you can 
be sure that higher management 
will welcome information that will 
help the company do a better job. 


It’s how you do it 

The point is to communicate ef- 
fectively. Some people, of course, 
have bosses who are not sympa- 
thetic—who for one reason or an- 
other seem to turn a deaf ear to any 
suggestion. No generalization will 
tell every supervisor what to do 
with a boss like that, because the 
reasons for the boss’s resistance 
vary from place to place and from 
man to man. But it is important to 
be as independent and forceful and 
helpful to the organization as pos- 
sible. 

It is important for industry in gen- 
eral that the lines of upward com- 
munication ina company be strong 
and constantly working. It is not 
wholesome when people in an or- 
ganization are afraid to speak up, 
when they hold back their ideas. If 
one or two peuple get into the habit 
of declaring themselves when they 
see something wrong, it will catch on 
among others in the company. 

Let’s look at some ideas for send- 
ing information up the line. 
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Control your impulses 

First, think about yourself. Are 
you the kind of person who holds 
his ideas back, who doesn’t express 
himself? Should you be a little more 
positive, a littlke more aggressive? 
Or are you likely to be impulsive, 
and start talking about an idea be- 
fore you’ve thought it through, to 
find in the middle of a sentence that 
you aren't getting it out quite right? 

Most people lean one way or the 
other; but by taking a look at them- 
selves, they can see the problems 
this can create. If you hold back too 
much, then resolve to try to express 
yourself more. If, on the other hand, 
you're likely to speak too quickly, 
concentrate on thinking before you 
speak or write. In other words, let 
yourself be seen in the best light. 


Observe what you see 


It’s easy to develop a habit of ob- 
serving things around you in an or- 
ganized way. Many ideas are under 
the surface, in your subconscious 
mind. But if, periodically, you walk 
around and observe your depart- 
ment, looking for ways to cut costs, 
or improve quality, or increase pro- 
ductivity, you'll find that your ideas 
will start to come to the surface, 
and become defined clearly in your 
mind.* 

One foreman began taking fif- 


teen-minute tours of his depart- 


* For further details on how to observe, 
see Observation Pays Off, in SM, Sep- 
tember, 1960. 
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ment after work every few days. 
One of the first things he noticed 
was that the janitors had to move a 
lot of little boxes around to sweep 
under the benches. The boxes con- 
tained employees’ work clothes, the 
foreman soon found out—so he 
recommended to his boss that indi- 
vidual lockers be provided. Not 
only did the lockers save the sweep- 
ers’ time and effort, but the produc- 
tion workers found them a_ great 
improvement over the boxes. 


Prepare your case 

Once you have an idea that you 
want to communicate upward, you 
should prepare yourself. Get all the 
information pertinent to the idea. 
Don’t depend on rumors. Get the 
facts, the figures. Interview people 
in your department, other super- 
visors, staff people. Employees in 
other departments may have in- 
formation or opinions that can as- 
sure you that your idea is sound and 
that you have worked it out as thor- 
oughly as possible. 

You can waste a lot of time, and 
end up feeling frustrated when your 
ideas are rejected, if you don’t take 
time to prepare yourself thoroughly. 
Take the supervisor who worked 
for a company that sold metal scrap 
by the pound to the highest bidder 
who would cart it away. The super- 
visor thought that, by segregating 
the different metals, the company 
could get a much higher price for 
part of the scrap. He went to his 
boss and told him so. The boss re- 





jected his idea, saying, “No, we 
know that won’t pay,” and the su- 
pervisor walked away in a huff. He 
could have learned, had he asked, 
that the company had actually 
made a survey of the costs of sepa- 
rating the scrap, and had found 
that it really wouldn’t pay. 

Thorough preparation can’t be 
overemphasized. In fact, you should 
get more information than you 
think you might need. When a law- 
yer prepares a case, he inspects all 
angles—all details—so that he’s 
ready for any contingency. You 
should prepare yourself the same 
way. 


Think it through 


To be sure that you are thorough- 


ly prepared, ask these questions 


about your idea: What will be ac- 
complished? Why is it an improve- 
ment? Who will be involved? How 
will it work? When should it be done? 
Where? That way, you make sure 
that you’ve viewed the idea from 
all angles. 

Before you're through with your 
preparation, spend some time at- 
tacking the idea. Try to figure out 
what’s wrong with it, what people 
might object to. Then you can fig- 
ure out the answer to criticisms in 
advance. 


Write it down 

Next comes the final step in pre- 
paring the idea—putting it in writing. 
Even if you are going to tell it in 
person, it’s a good idea to put to- 
gether an outline to use as a guide, 





HOW TO SELL AN IDEA 
Control your impulses—express yourself positively, but don’t 
speak before you think. 
Get in the habit of observing actively, looking for ways to make 
improvements. 
Prepare your case thoroughly—get all the facts you need, all 
the angles. 
Think it through, asking what? why? who? how? when? 
where? Anticipate objections. 
Write it down in outline form. 
Get some help; perhaps try your presentation out on someone 
else. 
Watch your timing—present the idea when it will get a proper 
hearing. 
Consider your audience 
dices. 
Be flexible—be willing to accept suggestions for modifica- 


their experiences, attitudes, preju- 


tions. 
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to assure that your presentation is 
clear, and to help you follow a logi- 
cal list of points in your discussion. 

To make your points clear, use 
examples—treal incidents, if possi- 
ble. 


Get some help 


For a really finished job, con- 
sider getting help with your presen- 
tation. Top management goes to 
consulting firms, engineering firms, 
university professors, research in- 
stitutions, and all sorts of experts 
for help. Why shouldn’t you? 

If you’re going to put your idea 
in writing, you might go to the 
editor of the plant paper, an Eng- 
lish teacher you know, or someone 
else who has skill with words, to 
make sure that you are expressing 
your points clearly. There is noth- 
ing wrong with this. How many men 
in public life have other people 
write their speeches? The speech is 
made up of the man’s ideas, but he 
gets a skilled writer to help with his 
presentation. 

If you are going to present an 
idea in writing to your boss, or ver- 
bally to a small group at a meeting, 
try it out on someone else first to get 
his criticisms and suggestions. 


Watch your timing 


Timing is extremely important. 
All too often, problems are dis- 
cussed in the heat of temper when 
something has gone wrong. The re- 
sult is that the people involved are 
fighting each other rather than dis- 
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cussing the best way to improve the 
situation. 

Let’s face it—when an old ma- 
chine breaks down and your boss 
hops on you for not getting it fixed, 
he’s interested in getting production 
going again. If you choose that mo- 
ment to tell him how a new ma- 
chine will increase production— 
even if you have all the facts handy 
—he may think you're giving ex- 
cuses rather than facing the real 
problem. 

If you have spent time getting 
your idea into shape, you can wait a 
little longer to make sure that you 
present it when it will get a proper 
hearing. 


Think of your audience 


You state your case to somebody, 


not merely about something. The 
people listening to you have their 


individual experiences, attitudes, 
and prejudices. Bear this in mind 
and express yourself in a way that 
will win their support. Stress the 
points in your idea that will bring 
about advantages they believe in, 
that mean a lot to them. 


Don’t be rigid 

Finally, be flexible. Don’t let 
your idea get in its own way. Don’t 
insist that because you’ve worked it 
out all the way, that’s the only way 
it will work. If someone listening to 
it voices a reaction along slightly 
different lines, be ready to see how 
his thoughts will help put your idea 
across. Or maybe someone will 





bring new information to bear, so Ideas for progress 

that your idea can be put into effect The supervisor already has the 
a little differently. Don’t become ideas—in some cases submerged or 
too wedded to the details. When only partly formed, and in other 
you initiate an idea successfully, cases fully formed. If he brings them 
even if it does get modified along the _ to his boss—if he does it systemati- 
line, you are doing better than cally and thoughtfully, fully armed 
many people ever do—the ones with the facts—he’ll be making an 
who don’t try, or don’t go about it important contribution to his com- 
in the right way. pany and to his own progress.® 


“Good Joe”’ or Strictly Business? 


A “GOOD JOE” who “takes care of his boys” may make work pleasant 
for his subordinates; but it’s the conscientious, hard-working, high- 
status boss who is more likely to win their respect, both for himself 
and for the company. 

This conclusion comes from a study of U.S. Navy personnel by 
three researchers, Aaron J. Spector, Russell A. Clark, and Albert S. 
Glickman, reported in Personnel Psychology. 

In the Navy, the Chief Petty Officer serves as a first-line supervi- 
sor: He passes on the quality and quantity of enlisted men’s work, 
recommends them for advancement, serves as their pipeline to and 
from ship’s officers, and administers much of their discipline. 

The study centered on two distinct sets of characteristics of 
CPO’s. One set describes the chief who is primarily solicitous and 
fatherly, insures the welfare and comfort of his men, goes to bat for 
them, and takes a genuine interest in their ambitions and grievances. 
Enlisted men serving under these CPO’s feel satisfied with their day- 
to-day conditions and consider working for the Navy a pleasant, 
reasonable job. But this approach by itself does not necessarily make 
the men enthusiastic about their jobs nor loyal to the Navy, say the 
researchers. 

The other set of characteristics describes the CPO who is pri- 
marily Navy oriented: He firmly maintains procedural and work 
standards, is satisfied with a Navy career, feels he has enough status 
and authority, and directs his ambitions and enthusiasms mainly to- 
ward the service. 

The study found that enlisted men—while perhaps not as “happy” 
as they might be under a CPO leaning primarily toward a fatherly 
approach—identify more with the Navy-oriented chief, catch his 
service-directed drive, and are more likely to develop respect for him 
and for the Navy. They’re the men, the researchers found, who are 
more likely to “go Navy” for a career. 
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By Morris Stone 
Editorial Director 


American Arbitration Association 





Business Before Pleasure ? 


HIL B., a metal polisher on the 

first shift of a metal-products- 
manufacturing company, knew from 
past experience that May would be 
a busy month in his shop and that 
he might be asked to work one or 
two Saturdays. Since he was a mem- 
ber of the company’s golf club, and 
since there was a tournament sched- 
uled for the second Saturday in 
May, Phil talked to his foreman 
well in advance. 

“If it comes my turn to work over- 
time that Saturday,” he said, “I'd 
like to be excused.” 

“Okay,” answered the foreman, 
“we'll manage without you.” 

Several days before that Satur- 
day, however, managing the over- 
time schedule turned out to be a 
problem. Several men who were 
asked to work declined, all with 
reasonable excuses. One man’s 
daughter was getting married that 
day and it wasn’t right to expect him 


to work. Another had a long-stand- 
ing appointment at a medical clinic. 
A few of the other excuses also 
seemed to the foreman to be more 
compelling than Phil’s. Finally, on 
the Thursday before the golf tourna- 
ment, the foreman had to approach 
Phil. 

“I know you’ve been promised 
the day off,” he said. “But that was 
before we got into this jam. I’m 
afraid you'll have to forget about 
playing golf on Saturday. Business 
before pleasure, you know.” 

“I spoke to you about this a 
month ago,” Phil said. “If you have 
to force anyone to come to work on 
Saturday, it shouldn’t be me.” 

Phil played golf. When he 
showed up on Monday, he learned 
that he was getting a three-day lay- 
off for disobeying the foreman. A 
grievance was filed and eventually 
an arbitrator ruled whether there 
was just cause for the discipline. 


How would you decide this case? 
For the union? 
For the company? 





Compromise? If so, how? 


The arbitrator’s decision is given on page 64. 
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On-the-Spot Psychology 


EVERYONE WHO ATTEMPTS to influence the action of others prac- 
tices psychology in a sense—and often quite successfully. It is an 
important part of accident prevention. The cases that follow are 
typical. 
CASE | 

A gas welder, welding in the confined interior of small steel tanks, 
on three occasions suffered head and body bruises from bumping 
into the manhole frame when he left his work. On one occasion his 
foreman noticed the welder, for no immediately apparent reason, 
making an extraordinarily hurried exit. He also learned that the 
workman had asked for a transfer to outside work. The request had 
not been granted because he was especially good at inside welding. 

The foreman guessed that for some reason, this welder became 
emotionally unstrung when he was working inside the tank. At the 
first opportunity, the man was transferred, and he had no more ac- 
cidents. He was also asked to visit the plant physician, who found 
definite indications of claustrophobia. 

CASE 2 

A valued chemical-plant employee developed a streak of what 
seemed to be just absent-mindedness. He became an accident re- 
peater. Routine inquiry by the safety director and a visit to the 
plant medical center shed no light on the matter. However, the 
safety director was persistent and arranged for a more leisurely 
private discussion. He asked personal questions in a friendly, sym- 
pathetic, and inoffensive manner. 

The employee finally confessed that he was worried about heavy 
expenses brought about by illness at home. The safety director ar- 
ranged with the plant treasurer to advance a sum sufficient to pay 
off outstanding bills, to be reimbursed out of weekly wages on an 
easy plan. The result was a truly remarkable “rejuvenation” and an 
accident-free record. 

Literally hundreds of examples could be given illustrating the 
successful application of “rule-of-thumb” psychology. In one case, 
management people persuaded reluctant employees to wear safety 
goggles by setting an example, that is, by invariably wearing gog- 
gles themselves when they were in the vicinity of welding, grinding, 
or chipping operations. 

—From Industrial Accident Prevention by H. W. Heinrich, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. (Fourth edition) Copyright 1959. 
Used by permission. 
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PART TWO 


ORGANIZE 
YOUR TEAM 











By James Menzies Black 


No plan is complete until every subordinate 
understands his assignment. 


ENERAL ROMMEL’Ss triumphant 
Afrika Corps had _ pushed 
back the desperately fighting Brit- 
ish Eighth Army almost to the gates 
of Cairo. One more victory and the 
gateway to the East would be open. 
Then the British made a stand. 
Egypt was saved. But the Tommies 
were still fighting a holding action. 
A new commander took over— 
Bernard Montgomery. Almost im- 
mediately, an electric change took 
place in the attitude of the soldiers. 
They sensed that here was a man 
who intended to take the initiative, 
who expected to fight—and win. 
General Montgomery made his 
plans carefully. Among his first acts 
was to tell his troops there would be 
no more retreats. 
“Our objective,” he said bluntly, 
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“is to run the Germans out of Africa. 
This is how we are going to do it.” 

The general’s plan was detailed, 
comprehensible, and workable. His 
subordinates were given minute in- 
structions about the part each was 
to play toward the common goal. 
They were told to make sure that 
every officer in their commands had 
an exact understanding of the over- 
all strategy. 

The general did not stop there. 
He ordered that every soldier— 
sergeant, corporal, and private—be 
told the plans. Before the British 
struck, every division, every regi- 
ment, every platoon, and every in- 
dividual in those platoons was fully 
informed of what would be demand- 
ed of him in the coming battle. It 
was a masterpiece of organization. 


General Montgomery had devel- 
oped a perfectly coordinated team. 
Every man in his army understood 
his commander’s objective and 
knew what he must do to achieve 
it. These assignments were carried 
out with clocklike precision. The 
“invincible” Afrika Corps was rout- 
ed. The tide of war turned. From 
that point on the Allies slowly took 
over the offensive on every front. 


Organization: key to success 

Montgomery’s victory is a graphic 
example of the need to define broad 
objectives and then give detailed 
explanations of the particular as- 
signment to each person who will 
participate in making those objec- 
tives a reality. 

Skill at organization is the basic 





ingredient of managerial success. On 
it depends the smooth functioning of 
any group activity. 

If you allow inefficient work hab- 
its and tolerate overlapping respon- 
sibilities which result in duplication 
of effort or wasted time, employees 
lose confidence in your effectiveness. 
They doubt your ability to com- 
mand. 

Organizing your team is a full- 
time job. The minute you relax, the 
competence of the organization de- 
clines, and inefficiencies develop 
and spread. That is why you must 
constantly evaluate the effective- 
ness of the people you direct, not 
only in achieving departmental 
goals, but in cooperating with the 
organization as a whole to reach 
broad company objectives. 





How to evaluate efficiency 


The following check list should help you to analyze the proficiency 


of your organization, and enable you to correct deficiencies. Read 
the statements and ask yourself if they describe your performance. 


F 


th 


I have made sure that the lines of authority in my department 
are clear and precise. Each person knows exactly to whom he 
reports and who reports to him. 


i 


. Each of my subordinates has a full understanding of his specific 


responsibilities, and I have given him the necessary authority to 
carry them out. When I add to or subtract from the duties of a 
subordinate, I make sure that each person in my organization is 
aware of the changes and their purpose. 


es). See 


. I realize that I am fully accountable for the acts of a subordinate. 


Therefore, I follow up to make sure that any responsibilities I 
delegate are properly fulfilled. 
76 ee 





This article was adapted from a chapter of a new book, Assignment: Management, by 
James Menzies Black. © 1961, by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
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I avoid loading an assortment of unrelated duties on an assistant. 
Each of my subordinates, as far as possible, is given limited but 
definite job assignments. This permits effective coordination of 
responsibilities and smooth cooperation among the members of 
my team. 

YES No 
I realize 1 am just one man, and I do not try to direct the acti- 
vities of too many people. I delegate responsibility for particular 
duties when it is feasible. 

YES No 
I am fully aware of the dangers of rigidity. A flexible organiza- 
tion enables me to adapt quickly to changing conditions or 
circumstances. 

YES No 
I know that a complicated organization is likely to break down. 
Efficiency of operation is highest when the organizational struc- 
ture is simple and the levels of authority are few. I organize on 
this principle. 

YES No 
I make sure that each employee knows the immediate and long- 
term objectives of both the department and the company. More 
than that, I explain to him what he must do personally to help 
achieve them. 

YES No 





Communications and 
organization 

“When you tell a man what you 
want him to do,” said Alan Hey- 
drick, management consultant, “it 
is also important to tell him why. 
Otherwise, he may have no idea at 
all of what you are trying to accom- 
plish or how his assignment fits 
into your over-all objective.” And, 
unless the objective is explained, or- 
ders may backfire—often because 
they’re too literally carried out. 

The personnel director of an oil 
company tells this story: Because 
of the scattered operations of the 
company, supervisors at outlying 
units had to hire job applicants di- 
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rectly. Management decided to im- 
prove its employment procedures by 
installing a uniform plan of screen- 
ing and selecting candidates. Classes 
were held for anyone who even oc- 
casionally had the responsibility of 
hiring new personnel. 

One supervisor in charge of a 
small operation didn’t attend the 
course. The personnel director 
knew it was unlikely that he would 
ever have to hire anyone, so he 
simply sent the man a copy of the 
employment manual with five cop- 
ies of the new application forms— 
enough, he thought, to last him sev- 
eral years. 


“Read the manual,” he wrote, 








“and should you hire anyone, fol- 
low its instructions.” 

A few weeks later, he received 
the five application forms all filled 
out—by the same person. A letter 
from the supervisor was attached. 
Last week we hired a clerk. 
Here are the five application forms 
she filled out. Please send five 
more. We may have to hire another 
clerk because this one says she does 
not want to work for a company 
where there is so much red tape.” 


Details matter 


In defining departmental and 
company objectives you cannot af- 
ford to gloss over details or assume 
that a subordinate understands your 
plans because they seem so simple, 
so obvious—to you. You must make 
sure not only that your definition of 
objectives is clear, but that your in- 
structions on how to reach those 
objectives are equally clear. 

If you have failed to calculate 
the requirements of a particular 
job properly, you will assign either 
too many people or not enough. 

If you have too many, costs 
mount, and employees are idle be- 
cause you haven't given them 
enough to do. Chances are, the job 
will not be done properly, either. 

On the other hand, if you have 
too few employees, you overburden 
them. The consequence: Too much 
speed, too much strain, and, very 
likely, too much confusion. Again, 
the job is not done correctly. Why? 
You failed to plan accurately. You 


did not define your objectives clear- 
ly to yourself; therefore, you could 
not explain them to your subordi- 
nates. 


Planning for efficient 
organization 

The types of work you must han- 
dle fall into four categories. 

There are jobs that still remain 
from yesterday—the uncompleted 
assignments that seem always to 
face you. 

Then there are projects you plan 
to start whenever you find time to 
get around to them. 

Finally, there are telephone calls, 
visits from associates, letters you 
must answer, meetings you must at- 
tend. 

Most people immediately begin 
work on what they consider their 
most important tasks. They fit the 
others into their schedule when they 
find the time—or if they find the 
time. 

But to climb on top of your job, 
you must look at it from above. 
What does your company expect of 
you as a manager, as an organizer? 


What do they expect? 


First, you are the planner who is 
supposed to look ahead, to identify 
conditions that may cause difficul- 
ties, so that you can avoid them. 

Second, you are the organizer 
who makes sure that you have the 
right man on the right job, the right 
material, and enough of it for the 
man to do his job. 
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Third, you are the executive who 
plans, assigns, and follows up on 
the work of subordinates. You check 
to see if their performance is error 
free and meets your standards. 

Fourth, you are the analyst who 
scrutinizes the assignments of the 
people you direct to find ways to 
improve efficiency through better 
methods, techniques, equipment. 

Finally, you are the leader who 
must plan his work so well that he 
is never thrown off balance by the 
unexpected—because he expected 
it. You can quickly improvise a plan 
to cope with emergencies. You 
know your men, you know how 
much you can trust to their discre- 
tion. You have a precise idea of the 
relative importance of each aspect 
of your assignment. 

By evaluating your responsibili- 
ties in this way, you see them more 
clearly. You can move with confi- 
dence toward executing your duties. 

The following check list shows 
you how to bring discipline and a 
systematic approach to your assign- 
ment. 


Guide to organizing your 
assignment 

1. Consulting your job descrip- 
tion (see Organize Your Job, SM, 
April, page 2), write a clear and 
concise statement of the objective of 
each assignment the company has 
delegated to you. This statement 
should answer two basic questions: 
What must be accomplished? Where 
and when must it be accomplished? 
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2. Determine the appropriate 
method of carrying out the assign- 
ment. Consider alternative ap- 
proaches to completing each project 
and choose the one you believe will 
be the most efficient. 

3. Decide exactly 


what equip- 


ment and material will be required 
to carry out the assignment. Ask 


“Are the material and 
equipment available? Do I have 
them at my immediate disposal? 
Must I make arrangements to get 
them? If so, how much time will it 
take?” 

4. Make a tentative schedule for 
completing the assignment. Break 
the job down into its component 
parts. Judge how much time should 
be allotted to each step. 

5. Select the employees who will 
do the job. Appraise their abilities 
carefully. Are they competent to 
execute your orders? Will they re- 
quire special training? Special in- 
struction? Will you need to borrow 
someone from another department 
because your subordinates don’t 
have the technical knowledge that 


yourself: 


is required? 

6. Plan your follow-up. How 
closely will you have to supervise 
the job? Is it the kind of work you 
can delegate with only casual check- 
ups, or is it so important that it will 
require your personal attention? 

7. Review the other assignments 
that face you. Rate the relative im- 
portance of each. Decide: “Is this 
job one I can safely postpone? 
Must it be done immediately? Can 








it be fitted into the normal opera- 
tions of the department? Should I 
check with my superior to get his 
idea of the relative importance of 
this assignment, compared with our 
other projects?” 

8. In delegating the assignment, 
make sure that subordinates under- 
stand its objectives fully. Be sure 
they realize the importance of the 
job, the methods to be used, the se- 
quence of steps, the specific re- 
sponsibilities of each man, the ma- 
terial and equipment he will need 
to do the job, and the time he has 
to finish it. When you have ex- 
plained the assignment and your 
plan for accomplishing it, you 
should urge subordinates to ask 
questions and to give any sugges- 
tions or ideas that will improve your 
plan. 


Follow-up—backbone of 
coordination 

The thoroughness of your follow- 
up and the closeness of your super- 
vision depend on several factors— 
the nature of the assignment; the 
difficulty of completing it; the confi- 


dence you have in the skill, resource- 
fulness, and judgment of the men 
you have entrusted with the project. 
Naturally, if a job is familiar and 
routine, you don’t have to exercise 
over-the-shoulder supervision to see 
that it is done. If the work is different, 
new, or complex, however, you are 
more careful in selecting the right 
men, in issuing instructions, in check- 
ing up to see that work is proceeding 
on schedule. 

In short, once a project is under 
way, your duties are principally to 
coordinate the work of your subor- 
dinates—to make decisions on what 
to do in case of problems—to direct 
your subordinates to get full effi- 
ciency from their special abilities. 
Though you accept, even seek, the 
advice of subordinates on ways to 
carry out an assignment, you can 
never forget that final accountabil- 
ity rests with you. 

Do you have the authority? 

You will immediately think, “But 
I don’t have full authority to make 
decisions on every project. Some- 
times I must check with my boss.” 





Organizing Your Team to Carry Out an Assignment 


. State the objective of the assignment. 
. Decide on the appropriate method. 
. Decide what equipment and material you will need. 


. Make a tentative schedule. 


. Select the people to do the job. 


. Plan your follow-up. 


. Be sure that subordinates understand the assignment fully. 
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Your Roles as a Manager 


1. Organizer: You put the right 
man on the right job and get 
the right materials to him on 
time. 

. Planner: You look ahead, to 
avoid problems. 

. Executive: You plan, assign, 
follow up. 

. Analyst: You try to improve 
efficiency through methods, 
techniques, equipment. 

. Leader: You anticipate and 

cope with emergencies; you 

evaluate your responsibilities. 








True. But not as far as your sub- 
ordinates are concerned. To them 
you are the man in charge. To them 
the sureness, the promptness, the in- 
telligence of your decisions, are the 
measure of your ability to coordi- 
nate the department’s work, to get 
productive teamwork. 

Moreover, you should know ex- 
actly how much authority you have. 
If you have complete authority on 
an assignment, take action as you 
see fit. If your authority is limited, 
discuss the problem from time to 
time with your superior—just as 
you require your subordinates to do 
with you. But if you act only as a 
middle man between the men who 
work for you and the man to whom 
you report, you are asking him to 
do your job. 

Your success in meshing the ac- 
tivities of the individual with the 
activities of your work unit as a 
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whole is a direct measure of your 
skill as a planner, an organizer, a 
decision maker, a communicator, 
and an administrator. Why not re- 
view your abilities in these fields? 
The chart on page 33 may be used 
as a guide. 

You can develop your own check 
list to include any responsibilities 
that may not have been mentioned 
in the guide, but it is important to 
follow a plan that allows you to 
cover your full job, even in an 
emergency. Furthermore, don’t stop 
after the first self-appraisal. It is es- 
sential to your success that you con- 
tinually appraise your approach to 
your assignment. And since you 
must accomplish your objectives by 
directing your subordinates, it fol- 
lows also that you must constantly 
evaluate their performance and sug- 
gest ways they can improve. 


Appraising subordinates 


The conscientious appraisal of 
subordinates forces you to analyze 
strengths and weaknesses in their 
performances. This analysis will re- 
veal training requirements, com- 
munications deficiencies, failures in 
organization that may be directly 
traceable to the way you are man- 
aging operations. * 

Try it. There’s no need to make 
a production of it. In fact, you should 
keep it informal. Invite each of your 
subordinates in for a talk from time 
to time. Review their work. Point 
*For more about appraisal, read Per- 


formance Review ... Threat or Promise? 
on page 2 of this issue. 

















GUIDE TO COORDINATING RESPONSIBILITIES 


ADMINISTRATION 


1. What is my authority in 

each of these categories: 
C(complete), L(limited), N(does 
not apply)? 


2. Have I set definite and 
practical objectives in all 
areas Of my responsibilities? 


3. Do my subordinates under- 
stand these objectives, and 

know what I expect of them 
individually in reaching them? 


4. Will my plans for scheduling 
a job be practical in all the 
areas involved? 


5. Have I organized properly to 
carry out my plans for men, 
money, equipment, and material? 


6. Have I developed methods to 
check the efficiency of my planning 
and to evaluate the performance 
of my department? 


7. Do I periodically consider 
methods by which I can 
improve each operation for 
which I am accountable? 


COMMUNICATIONS 
ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


PRODUCTION 
HOUSEKEEPING 
RECORDKEEPING 
MAINTENANCI 


TRAINING 





out the parts of it you think they are 
doing well. Tell them where they 
could do better. Above all, listen. 

If your attitude is encouraging, if 


you show that you are holding the 
discussion for the employee’s bene- 
fit, he will open up. Everyone likes 
to know how well he is meeting the 
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requirements of his superior. If you 
can suggest practical methods for 
self-improvement, your subordinates 
will appreciate your advice. 

A works manager at a midwest- 
ern manufacturing plant remarked, 
“From the results of appraisal in- 
terviews I can determine the train- 
ing needs of my department—and 
that includes my own development. 
During the next six months, I expect 
to conduct specific training pro- 
grams in safety, inventory control, 
labor relations, and scrap reduc- 
tion. I also learned that I could 
probably improve my work in pro- 
graming, communications, and co- 
operating with other departments. 

“Did my subordinates tell me my 
weaknesses? Not in so many words. 
But I realized that some of their 
faults were the result of my faulty 
programing, and of my neglect of 


certain training responsibilities. 
Certainly, their attitude toward 
other departments was partly a re- 
flection of my own.” 

To build system into your ap- 
praisal effort, list what you would 
like to achieve. Once you have 
identified your goals, the difficulties 
in reaching them will seem easier to 
overcome. 

If you are measuring up to your 
job of leadership—if you are giving 
your subordinates the kind of direc- 
tion they need—you can say with 
confidence, “I have the right men in 
the right jobs, and this organization 
is operating efficiently.” 


This is the second article in Assign- 
ment Management, a four-part se- 
ries. Part 3, coming next month, 
will discuss “Planning Ahead for 
Sound Performance.” 


Criticism or Fault Finding? 


ACCORDING TO AN OLD SAYING, it’s easy to criticize. Actually, it isn’t. 
Too many people don’t know the difference between criticism and 


fault finding. 


At best, correcting a subordinate is a disagreeable job, writes Car- 
man Fish in National Safety News. So the boss dodges it unti) pres- 
sure builds up and he finally blows his top. Psychologists offer 
these hints for criticizing with maximum effectiveness and minimum 


. Get the facts. They may indicate that a reprimand isn’t needed. 
Weigh the extenuating circumstances. 
. Keep your temper under control. 
4. Finally, plan the interview. Know the questions you want to 
ask. Have an easy opening—one that won’t put the employee on 


the defensive. 
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LET'S 
GET DOWN T0 
CASES 


Every month, SM presents true stories of problems supervisors 
have faced. How would you solve them? 
You might discuss the case with a group of people- 
fellow supervisors, family, friends. 
Each person, you'll find, has his own way of looking at the problem. 


Romance on the Rocks 


M“* MICHAELS, those orders are 
piling up again.” 


Harry Michaels, supervisor of the 
executive dining room at Salco Steel, 
hadn’t needed this reminder from 
his head waitress. He’d already not- 
ed the signs of slow service—cus- 
tomers glancing at their watches; a 
quiet cash register; a concentration 
of waitresses around the serving 
hatches at one end of the big room. 

“I'll go see what’s happening.” 

Harry knew what was happening, 
but he didn’t know what to do about 
it. Each noon since Monday there’d 
been a foul-up on short orders. This 
was not unconnected, he surmised, 
with the fact that Mary O’Brien, the 
salad girl, had had a fight over the 
weekend with her fiancé, Sandy Carr, 
the short-order cook. She'd told him 


off but good, the grapevine reported 
—and had broken the engagement. 

Of course, neither Mary nor 
Sandy had discussed this with Har- 
ry. All he knew for sure was that 
they “weren’t speaking” and that 
the previously friendly atmosphere 
in the kitchen had been replaced by 
tension, with some employees tak- 
ing sides. 

Today, Mary was making salads 
with swift hands and a set expres- 
sion; nobody was waiting at her sta- 
tion. 

But Sandy’s order spike was 
piled high; it looked as though half 
the customers had chosen this day 
to order a steak sandwich, an ome- 
let, or a cheeseburger. This wouldn’t 
ordinarily have bothered Sandy; like 
most good short-order cooks he 
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could keep a dozen or more orders 
working at one time. But right now 
nothing was working; in the middle 
of the lunch rush, Sandy was scour- 
ing his grill. 

“What’s wrong, Sandy?” 

“Gosh, Mr. Michaels, I’m sorry! 
I upset a can of grease and had a 
bad fire . just can’t seem to get 
going today. I'll have this rolling in 
a minute.” But the spike of orders 
looked as though it had been piling 
up for half an hour. 

Harry urged the waitresses to de- 
liver at least partial orders, and to 
try to persuade some of the short- 
order customers to switch to a blue 
plate or a salad. He also assigned a 
dishwasher to help with the grill. 


Within fifteen minutes, the situa- 
tion was back to normal, but by that 
time a few men had left without 
lunch, and others had expressed an- 
novance. That afternoon Al Novick, 
the mill superintendent, sent for 
Harry. 

“T hear you had quite a jam-up in 
the dining room today.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Got some complaints yesterday 
and the day before.” 

“Sure did.” 

“Well, Michaels, you’re a restau- 
rant expert, I’m only a steel man. I 
can’t tell you how to run your job. 
But we’re paying you and your peo- 
ple top salaries for good service. We 
can’t afford two hours for lunch!” 


Consider these questions—and ask your own: 


|. If you were Harry, what steps would you take to ensure 


better service by noon tomorrow? 


4 


2. The kitchen and dining-room staffs didn’t show much ini- 


tiative in responding to the emergency. How could Harry 


build better teamwork? —__ 


3. Should Harry make any effort to help Sandy and Mary with 
their personal problem? If yes, how? If no, why not? 
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Readers Discuss QJ,” B Cases 





Here are readers’ discussions of March’‘s case. 


A copy of Leadership on the Job, AMA's handbook 
for supervisors, has been awarded to each of this 
month’s contributors. 











What’s the Trouble with Brenda? 
(March, page 38) 


Case synopsis: 

It’s ten o'clock, and Sam Nicholas is busy doing the work of 
his records clerk, Brenda Bailey, who hasn't shown up or called 
in. Until six months ago, Brenda was extremely dependable, but 
since then, she has been absent or late at least every other day. 

Brenda was originally hired to handle the die-classification 
system. She was soon entrusted with down-time records and the 
maintenance-work schedule as well. Sam has tried to get one of 
the office girls to fill in when Brenda was out, but found that 
supervising the new girl took more time than doing it himself. 

Brenda always has a good excuse. Her problem isn’t poor 
health; a medical check made at Sam’s suggestion showed nothing 
wrong. It isn’t insufficient pay, either, since she is currently earn- 
ing even more than the president’s secretary. And she has used 
up her sick leave, so these absences are costing her money. 

At 10:30, Brenda calls Sam. Her mother is sick, and Brenda 
will be in a little later. 


What's Brenda’s problem? 


SAM SEEMS to have taken Brenda 
for granted. Apparently, he never 
considered that she might like to 
move up in the organization. He has 
trained no one to take her place in 
case she leaves or is promoted. 
Brenda may have a mental or emo- 
tional problem and need counseling 


or psychiatric care. Sam could talk 
to Brenda’s doctor about this. He 
might also ask Brenda about outside 
activities that may affect her will- 
ingness and ability to keep up with 
job demands. 

Then, too, he might consider 
whether he is at fault. When did he 
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last talk to Brenda about her work, 
progress, or chances for promotion? 
If it is not possible to correct the 
situation, Sam may have to make the 
hard decision to fire Brenda. 
—IRVING WEINSTOCK 
Assistant Director of Employment 
Service Personnel, New York State 
Department of Labor, Albany, N.Y. 


BRENDA’S POOR ATTENDANCE is part- 
ly because of domestic problems but 





predominantly the result of job bore- 
dom. She could be motivated by the 
challenge of nonroutine problems, 
but her current assignments have 
become unattractive routines. 

Sam should have tried to simplify 
the operation, establish written pro- 
cedures for routine areas, and train 
others to handle nonroutine matters. 

—P. ULRICH 
Budget Analyst, Otis Elevator Com- 
pany, Yonkers, New York 


Training a pinch hitter 


SAM SHOULD TRAIN more than one 
person to do Brenda’s job. Training 
is vital—especially in production 
plants. He could also have divided 
the work load so that he wouldn’t 
be completely dependent on Brenda. 
Always have someone ready to 
move in and take over when your 
“star” employee resigns, becomes ill, 
or goes on vacation. 
—GEORGE H. LYncu, Jr. 
Assistant Terminal Manager, East- 
ern Express, Inc., Terre Haute, In- 
diana 


A CONSCIENTIOUS WORKER, Brenda 
cannot admit to herself, or her boss, 
that she cannot do all the jobs, and 
her frustration results in lateness 
and absenteeism. Sam must relieve 
her of some of her work load with- 
out letting her lose face. He should 
assign her a trainee whom she can 
teach part or all of the job. Brenda 
will gain a sense of accomplishment 
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and will eventually be relieved of 
some of the load. 

—RoBERT S. HANKE 
Chain Belt Company, 
Downers Grove, Illinois 


Foreman, 


A TRAINING PROGRAM should be in- 
stituted, so that the organization 
would run smoothly regardless of 
absences. If other clerks were 
trained to perform Brenda’s duties, 
her interest in the job would be stim- 
ulated, since she would have to 
compete to keep her job. At the 
same time, some of the current pres- 
sure would be relieved. A leave pol- 
icy should be established; and Bren- 
da, as well as the other clerks, 
should be told the regulations and 
the consequences of failing to abide 
by them. 

—TECHNICAL SEMINAR GROUP 
Enlisted Services and Records Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Naval Personnel, 

Washington, D.C. 





BRENDA HAS ACCEPTED more and 


more responsibility, and is finally 
overburdened. Sam should have re- 
lieved her of some of her responsi- 
bilities. Sam must now reorganize 
the work and provide Brenda with 


an assistant who can take over dur- 
ing Brenda’s absence. 

—EDMUND W. EDMONDS, JR. 
Lieutenant Colonel, USAF, HQ 
Eighth Air Force (DCRM), West- 
over Air Force Base, Massachusetts 


A talk with Brenda 


SAM SHOULD HAVE POINTED OUT 
the importance of Brenda’s being on 
time and the importance of her job 
for smooth production. He must now 
lay his cards on the table. He must 
point out to her that she has proved 
she can do her job well. He should 
emphasize that unless her absences 
are limited to emergencies or illness- 
es, a replacement will be necessary. 
—GILBERT RAINOSEK 

Manager, Holiday House #3, Aus- 
tin, Texas 


ALTHOUGH SAM is a little late in 
dealing with the problem, he must 
talk with Brenda. He should stress 
the importance of her job and the 
effect of her absenteeism on the 
whole system, and try to uncover 
any hidden reasons for her behavior. 

What he learns during the talk 
should determine his course of ac- 


tion. If discipline is called for, Bren- 
da should be warned that continued 
absences could lead to her discharge. 
—DONALD R. PURSER 

Conference Leader, Jefferson Davis 
Vocational Technical School, Jen- 
nings, Louisiana 


SAM SHOULD HAVE HAD a private 
talk with Brenda to point out the im- 
portance of her job, tell her about 
the sick-leave plan, and ask if any- 
thing in her personal life is causing 
her lateness and absenteeism. He 
should bring the problem out into 
the open and get all the facts. He 
and Brenda should consider various 
solutions and choose one that is mu- 
tually satisfactory. 
—GEORGE Divok 
Area Chief Clerk, The Hydro-Elec- 
tric Power Commission of Ontario, 
Matheson, Ontario, Canada 


Sam as a supervisor 


TOO OFTEN, a supervisor becomes 
dependent on one employee for per- 
forming key jobs. Bias, complacen- 
cy, tight budgets, and an unwilling- 


ness to face up to situations often 
cause this condition. 

Sam’s apparent unwillingness to 
take disciplinary action implies bias 
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toward Brenda and may result in 
problems with other employees. Dis- 
ciplining Brenda would show that she 
doesn’t get preferential treatment. 
—NICHOLAS ONISKO 
Foreman, Ansco, Bing- 
hamton, New York 


General 


THE TROUBLE IS with Sam, not Bren- 
da. Sam failed as a supervisor by 
allowing her to be absent and late 


without telling her that her high sal- 
ary was the result of dependability 
as well as ability. Now all he can do 
is explain that she must be at work 
on time each day. When she realizes 
that her present ways can no longer 
be tolerated, she will be more de- 
pendable. 

—CHRISTIAN G. ROSENBOHM 
Assistant Open Hearth Superintend- 
ent, Keystone Steel & Wire Com- 

pany, Peoria, Illinois 


Simplify the job 


SAM SHOULD TELL BRENDA that her 
constant tardiness and absenteeism 
reduces the department’s efficiency. 
If she fails to improve, Sam should 
take more serious measures, such as 
a written reprimand. 

But he is faced with another prob- 
lem: The efficiency of the depart- 
ment is too dependent on costly, 
time-consuming reports and forms. 


A simplification study should be 
made of the department’s paper- 
work, since the present system ap- 
pears to be much too involved. Sam 
should consider the possibility of 
mechanizing procedures. 

—JAMES W. MELLONI 
Manufacturing Training, Gillette 
Safety Razor Company, South Bos- 

ton, Massachusetts 





has faced. 


VISORY MANAGEMENT, 


than May 31. 





WHAT’S YOUR OPINION? 
YOU CAN WIN A BOOK! 


Send in your opinions on this month’s case, for publi- 
cation in SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT. Or 
your own—a tough situation either you or a supervisor you know 


If your comment or case is accepted for publication, you will 
receive an award: a copy of Leadership on the Job, AMA’s 300- 
page handbook for supervisors. 

Send your contribution to Let's Get Down To Cases, SUPER- 
American 
1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 

Letters on this month’s case should be postmarked no later 


send a case of 


Management Association, 
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YOUR MANAGEMENT 


IMPROVING YOUR HOME? 



























AY IS THE MONTH to be merry 
M —and vigilant. For along 
with flowers and romance, home- 
improvement rackets have a way of 
blooming in the spring. Armed with 
blank contracts, ball-point pens, 
and a tricky sales pitch, fast-talking 
swindlers are increasingly busy 
pushing the slick schemes that line 
their pockets to the tune of half a 
billion dollars every year. 

One of them may ring your door- 
bell before long. He'll tell you that 
his firm will install aluminum siding 
for your house at no expense to 


‘iS _ BEWARE 


OF 


SWINDLERS 


By Peter C. Reid 


Con men, like crab grass, 
come out in the spring. 


you. How come? It seems your 
home has been selected as a model 
to demonstrate the siding to other 
homeowners. For every prospect 
who comes to look at the siding, 
you'll get $50. As a mere formality, 
you're asked to sign a paper to 
show that the job is being done. 
If you do, you’ve fallen for the 
“model-home” racket. What you’ve 
signed is an installment contract ob- 
liging you to pay for the siding— 
probably twice what you'd pay if 
you'd gone to a reputable, estab- 
lished dealer. As for those prospects 
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at $50 a head—they must have 
been given the wrong address. 

Or maybe you'll be called on by 
an Official-looking pair who will tell 
you they’re inspectors from the local 
“Fire-Safety Council,” checking up 
to make sure you have adequate 
fire-protection equipment. Once in- 
side, they'll whip out a batch of 
horrifying photographs showing 
fire-gutted homes and badly burned 
victims. If that doesn’t make you 
sign up to buy their fire extinguish- 
ers, they'll start threatening you 
with prosecution. Their solicitude 
for your family’s safety is somewhat 
less than genuine; the fire extin- 
guishers they sell you may not only 
be ineffective—they may even be 
dangerous. 

Perhaps you'll see an ad that of- 
fers an attractive bargain in stone 
facing. “SPECIAL SPRING PRICE! WE 
WILL COMPLETELY STONE FACE ANY 
8’x30’ FRONT FOR AS LITTLE AS 
$79!” When you answer the ad, the 
salesman who comes out to your 
house (which has a front area con- 
siderably smaller than 8’x30’) will 
tell you that the $79 price is not for 
genuine stone facing—it’s for pan- 
els of compressed asphalt that 
would be nailed to your house. The 
genuine stone facing described in 
the ad? That will cost you $600. 

As more people move out to the 
suburbs, rackets like these have 
been flourishing. On New York’s 
Long Island, where suburban de- 
velopments are sprouting fast, the 
Better Business Bureau gets more 
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complaints and inquiries about 
home-improvement firms than 
about anything else. Active as they 
are, however, unscrupulous home- 
improvement firms are only a tiny 
minority—about 5 per cent, says 


. the BBB—of the whole industry. 


In many areas of the country, 
Better Business Bureaus and repu- 
table home-improvement firms have 
counterattacked by collaborating on 
a rigid code of advertising and sell- 
ing standards for the industry. These 
standards are aimed at unethical 
practices like the following. 


Bait advertising 


Recently on Long Island, an ad 
offered aluminum storm windows at 
the unbelievably low price of $5.88 
each. Anyone answering this ad 
was told by the salesman that the 
advertised windows wer¢ a poor 
buy because they would pit and cor- 
rode within months. He then tried to 
sell much higher-priced windows. 

A bait advertiser has no intention 
of making good on the bargain he 
offers in his ad. This is only a come- 
on to lure you onto the hook: much 
higher-priced merchandise or serv- 
ices, often of inferior quality. 


Deceptive advertising layouts 
When you’re reading an ad, don’t 
assume that price and picture go 
together. Let’s say there’s a picture 
of an attractive, completely finished 
basement. Right next to the picture, 
in large type, is the price: $129.95. 
Sounds like a good deal—until you 








see in small print at the bottom that 
this price includes only preparing 
the basement for refinishing. The 
complete job will cost much more. 

A good point to keep in mind is 
that a company that will try to trick 
you with a misleading ad won’t hesi- 
tate to trick you in other ways, too. 
You can protect yourself by refus- 
ing to deal with firms that use de- 
ceptive advertising. 


Free offers 


Something free is something 
given without cost or payment. Most 
of the so-called free offers you read 
in advertisements or hear from 
salesmen simply do not meet that 
definition. For example, a paint 
company ran this ad: Buy IJ gallon 
at $6.95, get 1 gallon free! Later the 
same firm advertised the same 
paint, without the free offer, at 


$3.97 a gallon. Simple figuring 
shows that the “free” gallon really 
cost $2.98. 

Recently a homeowner respond- 
ed to an advertisement offering a 
free roof with the purchase of alum- 
inum siding. The salesman who 
called told her that if she didn’t 
want the “free” roof he could de- 
duct $75 from the price of the sid- 
ing. 

Your best bet is to steer clear of 
ads or salesmen who make fantas- 
tic “free” offers. 


Scare techniques 


Door-to-door swindlers often use 
scare techniques on housewives who 
lack the technical knowledge to real- 
ize they’re being duped. The house- 
wife may be told by an itinerant 


chimney repairman: “Lady, your 
chimney is in terrible shape. Why, it 





“You have to expect a little settling.” 
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might fall on the kids any minute. 
Unless you get it fixed right now, 
we'll have to tell the police about 
it.” The bill to “repair” the chimney 
—which probably had _ nothing 
wrong with it—may run into hun- 
dreds of dollars. 

The “termite expert” uses the 
same approach. A quick inspection 
of your house—and he reports that 
it's dangerously infested with ter- 
mites. He may even show you a 
piece of wood crawling with ter- 
mites. (He keeps them in a bottle. ) 

A salesman for a furnace com- 
pany, posing as an inspector, may 
tear down your furnace and tell 
you it’s dangerous and beyond re- 
pair. He, of course, will be glad to 
supply a new one. 

To avoid being taken, refuse to 
do business with itinerant repair- 
men or salesmen. You can always 
call a reputable company when you 
want to check on the condition of 
your house and equipment. 


Worthless guarantees 

No matter how impressive a 
guarantee sounds, it means nothing 
unless it’s backed up by an estab- 
lished company. One homeowner 
discovered this when he had a new 
asphalt driveway installed by a 
company that featured an unusually 
low price in its ad. Within a few 
months, the driveway had sunk, 
bulged, and cracked. He wasn’t too 
worried—he had a written 3-year 
guarantee. But when he called the 
company, he learned that it had 
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gone out of business. The guarantee 
was just a scrap of paper. 


Getting completion signatures 


Your roof has been repaired, but 
at the first rain it starts leaking. 
You complain to the contractor, but 
he just laughs you off. He can af- 
ford to laugh because he has written 
proof that you're perfectly satisfied 
with the job. How come? That inno- 
cent little paper you signed before 
your roofing job was even started 
says that the job was completed to 
your satisfaction. 

This kind of trickery is illegal in 
some states, but unless you can 
prove that you signed the paper be- 
fore the job was completed, you’re 
out of luck. 

Moral: Read before you write. 


Referral plans 
Like the ‘“model-home” racket 


described earlier, referral plans im- 
ply that youll get your home im- 


provement free, because for every 
purchaser you refer to the company 
you'll be paid a commission. It’s just 
another worthless come-on to get 
your name on the contract—which 
will have no mention of commis- 


sions. 


Low-balling 

To draw business away from legi- 
timate contractors, ‘“low-ballers” 
will quote a ridiculously low esti- 
mate for a remodeling job. One cou- 
ple eagerly signed up for a $1,500 
attic-remodeling job because it was 





BEFORE YOU HIRE A CONTRACTOR... 


To get a good, honest home-improvement job, take these steps 


before you sign a contract: 


1. Get estimates in writing from several contractors. 


served. 
3. Ask the Better Business Bureau if there have been any 
complaints about the contractor. 
4. Visit the contractor’s office, to make sure he isn’t oper- 
ating out of a phone booth. 
5. If the contract involves a lot of money, have a lawyer look 


at it before you sign. 


$1,000 less than the lowest previous 
estimate they'd had. Once their 
names were on the contract, they 
learned about the “extras,” like fin- 
ished flooring and insulation, which 
would bring the total price to over 
$3,000. 

The same racket is now being 
used to sell swimming pools. The 
“bargain” prices quoted don’t in- 
clude essentials such as pumps and 
filters. 


Fire chasing 

The most despicable character in 
the rogue’s gallery of home-im- 
provement swindlers, the fire chaser 
feeds on disaster. Showing up after 
your home has been damaged by 
fire, hurricane, or flood, he may 
pose as an insurance adjuster. While 
you're still in a state of shock, he'll 
try to get your signature on a con- 
tract binding you to excessive and 
needless rebuilding costs. One hurri- 





2. Ask a contractor for the names of other customers he’s 


cane victim paid $1,600 down and 
bound himself to big future pay- 
ments. At the end of a year, the re- 
building job still hadn’t been com- 
pleted. 


Bogus awards 

Don’t be impressed by “awards” 
for excellence displayed by home- 
improvement firms—unless you 
know they're genuine. In an exhibi- 
tion booth in New York’s Penn 
Station, used daily by thousands of 
suburban communters, a home-im- 
provement firm recently displayed 
an award for “an exemplary record 
in finished-basement construction 
with unusual achievement in design, 
craftsmanship, and customer satis- 
faction.” Checking up, the Better 
Business Bureau discovered that 
the “award” had been given to the 
firm by its own advertising agency. 

Standards developed by the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau of Metropolitan 
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New York specify that awards of 
honor or merit used for advertising 
purposes should be given by a qual- 
ified, impartial source without cost 
or obligation, or should be won 
fairly in open competition. 


Gardening frauds 


Thousands of dollars a year are 
thrown away by gullible gardeners 
for bargain plants that don’t bloom 
in the spring—or any other time of 
the year. This type of swindle is a 
Garden of Eden for gyps, because 
by the time you realize that your 
“huge, pink-and-white magnolias” 
will never get off the ground, the 
outfit that sold them to you has 
closed up or moved to another part 
of the country. 

Don’t be taken in by fancy pic- 


tures (which may have no relation- 
ship to the plant you'll get) or exag- 
gerated claims (“miracle roses that 
bloom all year round”). The only 
way to give your green thumb a 
fighting chance is to patronize a 
store or nursery whose reputation 
you know is good. 

Beware especially of itinerant 
truckers who try to sell you humus 
for your lawn. They'll usually tell 
you that you need only a few bask- 
ets, but once you’ve agreed to buy, 
you'll get twice as many baskets— 
at an exorbitant price. And the so- 
called humus may consist of dried 
tea leaves or coffee grounds. 


How not to be swindled 


To improve your home without 
improving the bank accounts of un- 


RECOGNIZE THESE RACKETS 


YOU'RE LESS LIKELY to be victimized if you familiarize yourself with 


these common swindle techniques: 


“Model-home” schemes: You’ve been selected—for a fleecing. 
Bait advertising: A worthless come-on. 
Deceptive advertising layouts: Price and picture don’t always go 


together. 


Free offers: You'll pay for it anyway. 


Scare techniques: Check first before you panic. 
Worthless guarantees: A guarantee is only as good as the company 


behind it. 


Low-balling: If the estimate is ridiculously low, watch out. 
Getting completion signatures: Read before you sign. 

Fire chasing: If disaster strikes, they'll be after your signature. 
Bogus awards: They’re fancy but fraudulent. 

Gardening frauds: Flowers that don’t bloom in the spring. 
Referral plans: I'll be a long wait for those commissions. 
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ethical characters, try following 
these rules suggested by Better Busi- 
ness Bureau experts: 

1. If you are ever “selected” for 
a model-home-construction job, 
firmly decline the honor. 

2. Don’t be pressured into sign- 
ing a contract. Don’t sign anything 
until you have read it carefully and 
understand exactly what it says. 
Never sign a blank form. 

3. Never sign up with a contrac- 
tor until you know his reputation. 
Ask him for the names of other peo- 
ple he has worked for in your neigh- 
borhood. 

Call the Better Business Bureau 
to find out if there have been any 
complaints against him. If possible, 
visit his office to make sure he isn’t 
operating out of a phone booth. 

4. Before you make up your 
mind, get estimates in writing from 
several contractors. Don’t go for an 
estimate that’s much lower than the 
others—it’s probably a meaningless 
come-on. 

5. If you're borrowing money for 
a home-improvement job, ask your 
local bank to recommend reputable 
contractors. 

However, if you've already 
chosen a contractor, don’t assume a 
bank is vouching for his reputability 
merely because it makes the loan. 
Banks rarely make more than a rou- 
tine check of the dealer whose time- 
payment papers they handle. Even 
an FHA home-improvement loan 
provides far-from-complete protec- 


tion, since it requires no final inspec- 
tion of the work before the loan is 
okayed. 

6. If you're planning to remodel 
your home, consult an architect. He 
can give you an expert estimate of 
the job’s cost and recommend relia- 
ble builders. He'll charge a fee, of 
course, but it can save you money 
and grief. 

7. Before you sign a contract in- 
volving hundreds or thousands of 
dollars, let a lawyer look at it. 

8. After a job is done, ask your 
contractor for a signed statement 
that his bill covers all labor and 
materials. 

9. If your home is damaged by 
fire or other disaster, don’t sign any- 
thing until you have talked to your 
insurance company’s Official repre- 
sentative. 

10. Demand positive identifica- 
tion before letting anyone into your 
home who claims to be a city or 
utility-company inspector. 


Put them out of business 


If you stick to these precautions, 
it’s unlikely that you'll be taken in 


by home-improvement  swindlers. 
You can help to protect other home- 
owners as well, points out Robert 
Schron of the Better Business Bu- 
reau of Metropolitan New York. 
“Any time you suspect a home-im- 
provement racket, call your local 
Better Business Bureau,” he ad- 
vises. “You'll be helping to put these 
swindlers out of business.” 
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of the month 


Discipline? Why? 


ANY SUPERVISORS think of disci- 
M pline as a_ distasteful job-— 
mainly because they see it as just pun- 
ishment. But it’s more: According to 
Webster, discipline is also “training 
that corrects and strengthens.” 

Most supervisors are familiar with 
the training aspect of discipline. When 
an employee makes a mistake in his 
work, for example, a wise supervisor 
doesn’t resort to punishment; he uses 
the error as an opportunity to show 
the worker what he did wrong and 
how to do it correctly. And a super- 
visor doesn’t usually punish a worker 
when he doesn’t get the hang of a new 
operation or when he’s having trouble 
completing a special assignment. 

But suppose there’s a conscious in- 
fraction of shop rules, or subordinates 
disobey company policies, or a work- 
er’s behavior starts destroying the 
work climate in his area. Isn’t punish- 
ment called for? 


Count to ten 


Even then, the experienced super- 
visor will count to ten—and then ask 
a crucial question: why? Why is Jim 


Wilson constantly violating one of the 
company policies? Why did Joe Brown 
suddenly start cursing at his fellow 
workers? Why did Sam_ Dickinson 
storm around the foreman’s office and 
tear up a bunch of work orders? Why 
did Phil Hartman repeatedly break 
one of the shop rules? 

Asking why 
down and prevents him from taking 
hasty action that he may regret later. 
It may also give him a different slant 
on the employee’s behavior and per- 
haps suggest an explanation for it. 
Finally, it may 
other steps that would eliminate the 
underlying problem. 


slows a supervisor 


suggest training or 


His side 

When an employee's behavior de- 
mands discipline, chances are it’s the 
result of: 

1. Conviction. Jim Wilson, a pur- 
chasing agent, consistently violated a 
company policy against accepting any 
gifts—even the smallest ones—from 
suppliers. When he was reprimanded, 
he replied, 

“Look, these little things they hand 
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out have no value to me. I see it from 
the salesman’s point of view—his 
company expects him to distribute 
these fountain pens, calendars, or 
whatever they are. He knows they’re 
not really going to influence me to 
buy his products. I think our company 
policy on this is overdoing it; I have 
to spend too much time explaining 
why I can’t accept his trinkets.” 

In this case, Jim’s boss turned to 
training. He solved the problem by 
giving Jim a fuller explanation of the 
policy and an understanding of the 
situations and reasoning leading to it. 

2. Resentment. There was a good 
job opening in Joe Brown’s work area. 
If Joe got it, it would mean a promo- 
tion for him—better pay, more pres- 
tige, a better shift—and he felt sure 
that the job was his. But another man 
was selected, and Joe was furious. 
His resentment finally boiled over one 
day while he was at his machine, and 
he began cursing out the men he 
worked with. 

Joe’s supervisor, sensing the cause 
of his outburst, took him aside. He de- 
scribed some of the special skills re- 
quired for the job—skills that Joe 
never realized went into it and that 
Joe didn’t have—and explained the 
special contribution that Joe was 
making right where he was. The re- 
sult: Joe’s resentment evaporated, and 
he went back to his machine with a 
fuller understanding of his role in the 
department, plus a realization of the 
skills he needed to develop for ad- 
vancement. 

3. Secondary outlet. One day, in the 
middle of a conference with his super- 
visor, Sam Dickinson started tearing 
around the office, seized a bunch of 
work orders, and ripped them in two. 


His supervisor suspected. that some- 
thing outside the job was eating Sam 
—that the shop gave him a secondary 
outlet for his anger—and he asked 
Sam what the trouble was. 

It turned out that Sam had received 
a phone call from home just before 
the conference and had learned that 
an auto-repair shop had charged him 
an exorbitant fee for a minor repair 
on his car. 

Once he had let all his rage out, 
Sam chatted with the supervisor for 
a few minutes, and that was the 
end of that. The supervisor’s patience 
—and the sound relationship he had 
established with Sam over a long peri- 
od—enabled them both to get at the 
root of the trouble. 

4. Off-the-job needs. Gambling on 
the premises was against the rules, yet 
Phil Hartman started one basketball 
pool and then another. Both times, he 
was reprimanded by his supervisor. 
Then, a week later, he tried it again. 
His supervisor was about to discipline 
Phil, but paused to ask “why?” He 
quietly questioned some of Phil’s co- 
workers, and learned that Phil was 
seriously worried about some unpaid 
bills at home. He had hoped that he 
could somehow recover his financial 
stability by winning his own pool. The 
supervisor spoke to Phil about it, and 
with Phil’s hesitant approval, set up an 
appointment for him with the person- 
nel director. The result: some sound 
advice on adjusting his family budget, 
an arrangement with the payroll de- 
partment to help pay the bills in easy 
stages, and a happily “reformed” ex- 
promoter. 

Most workers go along day after 
day obeying rules and following pol- 
icies as well as they can. The occa- 
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sional situation that could become a 
punishment provoker can often be 
turned into an opportunity for cor- 
recting and strengthening a subordi- 
nate—when the supervisor under- 


stands the two sides of discipline and 
takes the time to ask “why?” 


® S. G. Williams 
TEXTILE WORLD 
January, 1961 


Tips for Conveyor Safety 


CONVEYORS ARE USED more widely throughout industry than any 
other type of heavy machinery. And most accident-compensation 
cases involving conveyors result from human error. Here are nine 
rules that the supervisor should pass along to his work group, to re- 


duce conveyor accidents. 


[hey are suggested by the Conveyor Equipment Manufacturers 
Association in National Safety News: 

1. Use a conveyor only for its designed purpose. Don’t ride on 
a conveyor, if it is not intended to convey you. 


+ 


2. Use facilities provided for passing over, under, or around con- 


veyor lines. Don’t step or climb over any type of conveyor. 

3. Load conveyors so that no materials project over the sides or 
reach so high that they can fall off or be scraped off. Allow for aisle 
space needed for turns. Convey small or awkward objects in baskets 


or boxes. 


4. Avoid loose clothing or accessories that may get caught in ma- 
chinery or moving materials. Long neckties, open sleeves, and open 
jackets are hazards for men; and long, loose hair, bracelets, and 
beads are hazards for women on some jobs. 

5. Report needed repairs to the maintenance crew. Don’t try to 
handle them yourself. This also applies to major oiling and grease 


jobs. 


6. Before you begin work around a conveyor, find out where 
emergency controls and stops are. Don’t hesitate to use them, when 
necessary. Stop motors before you try to clear a choked conveyor. 

7. Be a good housekeeper. Keep aisles as clear as possible at load- 
ing and unloading points. Immediately clean up spilled liquids, 


grease, or powders. 


8. Never remove safety devices, like guard rails or gear covers, 


while conveyors are in operation. 


9. Be sure all employees are clear when motors are started. Re- 
member that protruding loads may clear one man but not someone 


else farther along the line. 
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A Toolroom Foreman Talks Training 


CRITICAL PROBLEM in industry to- 

day is the growing shortage of 
highly skilled machinists. Many shops 
have found that they must recruit and 
train their own people in the skills 
they need. Responsibility for the job 
falls in large measure on first-line 
supervision—on the toolroom fore- 
man. 

How does a foreman train men to 
do highly skilled work? John Bish, a 
toolroom foreman at Chandler Evans 
Corporation, in Hartford, Connecticut, 
has some answers. He’s responsible for 
translating engineers’ blueprints into 
complex aircraft carburetors. Here’s 
what Mr. Bish has to say. 


Setting up a program 

The men in my shop work with 
machine tools engineered to do preci- 
sion work. But even more important 
than fine equipment are the knowl- 
edge and skill of the men who must do 
the job. The company decided that an 
apprenticeship program was the way 
to train men in our line of work. 

A program was set up—and not 
just on paper. It provides for a de- 
manding schedule of work experience 
and instruction that challenges and 
stimulates men who want to—and 
can—learn the trade. A lot of time 
and effort go into the selection proc- 
ess, because this first step can make or 
break the program. 


Qualifications 


To qualify for the apprentice pro- 
gram, an applicant must be a high- 
school graduate with average or bet- 


ter grades—especially in mathematics. 
He must have taken algebra through 
quadratics, plane geometry, and trigo- 
nometry. He must also score well in 
mechanical aptitude on the company’s 
personnel tests. 

The manager of the apprentice pro- 
gram tells a qualified candidate about 
the demands of the program, the 
wages he’ll get during his apprentice- 
ship, and long-range benefits. One 
point is stressed: Mastery of a trade 
requires extra effort on and off the 
job. 

Next, I interview the applicant, 
look over his test results, and show 
him the shop. I try to find out just 
how interested he is in becoming a 
toolroom machinist. One way is look- 
ing for evidence of interest in me- 
chanics during the interview. For ex- 
ample, I may ask questions like these: 
Have you ever changed spark plugs? 
Have you ever ground valves? What 
is a timing gear? Crank shaft? Cam 
shaft? I also check the applicant’s at- 
titude and appearance, and try to 
find out things like whether he’s will- 
ing to work nights and how he gets 
along with his friends and family. 


The lead man 


Once an applicant is accepted for 
the program, the responsibility for a 
large part of his training is delegated 
to a leadman or group leader. The 
leadman is responsible for the ap- 
prentice’s progress, for the quality and 
breadth of his instruction, for stimu- 
lating his interest, and for giving him 
job problems that will make him 
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think. He uses teaching methods de- 
signed to show the apprentice both the 
how and the why of an operation or 
technique. By instruction and exam- 
ple, he tries to instill the apprentice 
with a “craftsman image” to help him 
acquire proper work habits, job atti- 
tudes, safety practices, and standards 
of performance. What ties it all to- 
gether is the apprentice’s knowledge 
that the leadman and the foreman 
really care about his progress. 

The apprentice starts with four or 
five weeks in the tool crib to learn 
what the different tools are for. At the 
same time, he learns to operate some 
of the machines. Then he goes to the 
tool-grinding department; after that, 
he’s usually assigned to the toolroom 
areas for 10 to 12 weeks. 

He gets a chance to work under 
several supervisors: on all kinds of 
jobs and equipment. And he keeps a 
notebook, in which he records the 
types of jobs he works on, the ma- 
chines he used, any problems he en- 
countered, and the principles and 
methods he used to solve them. 


Keeping a notebook 


At first, the apprentices were re- 
luctant to use notebooks, and often 
they omitted the most important in- 
formation. The leadman shows each 
man how to use this learning tool, and 
goes over the notebook with him 
about twice a week. At the end of 
each month, I see the notebooks, and 
they help me check each apprentice’s 


progress. 


Every three months, the leadmar 
completes an official rating sheet for 
each apprentice. I check it and sign it, 
and it goes to the manager of the ap- 
prentice program, who keeps it as part 
of each man’s record. 


Company classes 


Six hours a week, on 
time, apprentices attend 
shop mathematics, theory of cutting 
tools, blueprint reading, job methods, 
metallurgy, applied mechanics, and 
advanced _blueprint- 
instructor uses 


company 
classes in 


safety. In an 
reading class, the 
prints and castings from real plant 
jobs to show how different blueprint 
views apply to castings, how to deter- 
mine the method for doing a job, and 
how to meet problems as they arise. 
This way, the learning process comes 
alive: The apprentices work on the 
types of jobs they'll ultimately be do- 
ing in the shop, and they get a better 
grasp of some of the problems they'll 
be meeting. 

Apprentice requires the 
time and help of the foreman, lead- 
men, and other craftsmen to bring an 
apprentice to the point where he can 
stand on his own. Until then, of 
course, he adds to overhead, scrap 
rate, and job time. But with the prope 
selection and training, and a con- 


training 


scientious effort by the apprentice 
himself, these minuses turn into 
pluses. 


@ /. Harry Hyman 

Reprinted from AMERICAN MACHINIST/ 
METALWORKING MANUFACTURING 
February 6, 1961 





MAN DOES NOT LIVE in a world of his own; his brothers are here also. 
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| esis COMPANY saves money by 
44% replacing light bulbs before they 
burn out. It may seem wasteful, but 
the practice makes good 
maintenance men at the Milwaukee 
plant of the McGraw-Edison Com- 
pany. Working on a regular schedule, 
they replace all bulbs in the plant 
every few weeks. They used to re- 
place each bulb only when it burned 
out—which frequently kept them 
scurrying from one end of the big 
plant to the other for most of the day. 
Now the company figures that the 
saving of maintenance men’s time 
more than offsets the additional out- 
lay for light bulbs. 

Other types of preventive mainte- 
nance are helping slash costs in many 
companies. A survey of more than 
sixty companies shows that three out 
of four are stepping up efforts to save 
through preventive mainte- 
nance. They’re inspecting and lubri- 
cating machines at carefully calcu- 
lated intervals, working to develop 
trouble-free equipment, and setting 


sense to 


money 


Fix It Before 
It Breaks 


standards to help improve the effi- 
ciency of maintenance workers. 


Untapped source 


“There’s an almost untapped source 
of cost reduction in maintenance,” 
says John M. Link, maintenance chief 
at Western Electric Company’s Burl- 
ington, North Carolina, plant. “If the 
management interest and modern 
techniques that have been applied to 
cutting production expenses were ap- 
plied to maintenance costs, most firms 
could easily reduce maintenance costs 
by almost 25 per cent. And that’s a lot 
of money.” 

Western Electric found that careful 
checks and periodic overhauls of 
equipment have played the biggest 
role in cutting maintenance costs. 
Besides enabling maintenance men to 
catch minor damage before it causes 
a costly breakdown, scheduled main- 
tenance distributes maintenance work 
more evenly, Mr. Link notes. “Many 
maintenance supervisors still rely on 
their memory and judgment—even 
intuition—to administer their pro- 
grams,” he says. “That’s neither good 
nor economical.” 


Maintenance vs. production 


Preventive-maintenance programs 
don’t always run smoothly. Sometimes 
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friction develops between production 
and maintenance departments when 
production men have to shut down a 
machine they believe is operating per- 
fectly. “The operating people used to 
just holler and we’d come running,” 
says one maintenance supervisor. 
“Now the maintenance is all sched- 
uled and they have to shut down 
pieces of equipment according to our 
timetable for inspection and mainte- 
nance. It makes them feel that we're 
taking away their authority.” 


Maintenance engineers 


When this problem doesn’t exist— 
or when it’s been resolved—impor- 
tant savings are realized. A key role 
in preventive-maintenance programs 
in a growing number of companies is 
being played by maintenance engi- 
neers, who pinpoint and then elimi- 
nate trouble spots in equipment. For 
example, at P. H. Hanes Knitting 
Company, in Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, maintenance engineers dis- 
covered from a close look at their 
records that the plant’s bleaching ma- 
chines were breaking down too often. 
“It wasn’t unusual to have them down 
once a week for some reason or an- 
other,” says W. M. Lockrow, plant 
engineer. 

Each breakdown meant that at 
least a thousand workers were idle for 
as long as four hours. The Hanes engi- 


neers traced most of the trouble to 
failure of a small metal bearing, and 
they set about developing a new one. 
“Now those machines are rarely down 
except for the scheduled maintenance 
checks we make in nonproduction 
hours,” Mr. Lockrow reports. 

Maintenance work sampling—find- 
ing out how many hours a man spends 
doing actual maintenance work and 
how much time he wastes hunting 
tools and traveling around the plant— 
is paying off for many firms. Using 
these studies to help them cut wasted 
time, Riegel Paper Corporation, in 
Acme, North Carolina, has sharply 
boosted the efficiency of maintenance 
men, says Clifton B. Vann, mainte- 
nance superintendent. 


More computers 


Electronic computers are being 
used more and more in maintenance 
departments. Union Carbide Nuclear, 
a subsidiary of Union Carbide Cor- 
poration, uses a computer to schedule 
maintenance work. Computers at an 
American Cyanamid Company plant 
“remember” some 24,000 items of 
maintenance history. And Phillips 
Petroleum Company employs com- 
puters to keep maintenance-cost rec- 
ords and to control inventories of 
spare parts in company warehouses. 

@ Ralph E. Winter 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
March 7, 1961 





SOME PEOPLE may have greatness thrust upon them. Very few have 
excellence thrust upon them. They achieve it. All excellence involves 
discipline and tenacity of purpose. 
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When an Employee Goes Sour 


apa AN EMPLOYEE “goes sour” 
on a job—when his work con- 
sistently falls below production stand- 
ards—the company’s answer all too 
often is dismissal. This is a costly solu- 
tion, because it involves the expense 
of hiring and training a replacement; 
a high proportion of errors for the 
new, inexperienced employee; and 
low morale for the rest of the work 
group. 

Who’s to blame when an employee 
goes sour on the job? Often it isn’t the 
employee’s fault; it’s management’s. 
It’s part of a supervisor’s responsi- 
bility to his company and his subordi- 
nates to find the causes and the solu- 
tions. 

Consider these areas, where the 
employee has little or no control, and 
where management’s errors may be 
responsible for an employee’s going 
sour. 


Selection 


The roots of many job problems are 
in poor selection procedures. Any 
methods of selection involve some 
risk, of course, but the proper ones 
will minimize the risk. 

The first step toward good selection 
is establishing a clear-cut definition of 
each job. This includes knowing the 
abilities that an applicant will need to 
perform it satisfactorily. But the 
wise supervisor doesn’t stop there: He 
also considers the requirements of 
possible future jobs that the applicant 
might normally advance to in time as 
he develops his job skills. Dead-end 
hiring—selecting an employee with 
only the minimum requirements for 


the immediate job, and not consider- 
ing future job requirements—can be 
costly to the company and to the 
employee. 

The second step toward building a 
good selection system is using the 
proper tests to discover an applicant’s 
potential. Before the supervisor gives 
tests—or before he evaluates their re- 
sults if someone else in the company 
has given them—he should get the 
answers to questions like these: What 
does this test actually measure? How 
accurately does the test measure it? 
Does the applicant really need this 
skill to do the job? 


Job methods 


Changes in job methods can occur 
at the work station itself or some- 
where before the trouble actually ap- 
pears. In either case, it can sour an 
employee on a job. 

For example, many jobs suffer from 
having “hash” added to them. Super- 
visors often add extra chores to an 
otherwise simple job because the em- 
ployee “has a little time” and the new 
assignment will “take only a few 
hours a week.” Little by little, the 
extras pile up—until they smother the 
employee. 

Sometimes, in a desire to simplify 
work procedures, a supervisor elimi- 
nates some job and causes a problem 
at a later stage. For example, one super- 
visor tried to cut down the time it 
took to prepare a periodic report for 
top management, so he eliminated 
what seemed to be a_ nonessential, 
time-consuming operation. And then 
the report was later than usual! The 
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supervisor discovered later that the 
summation of the data needed for the 
report depended on the operation he 
scrapped. But meanwhile, the sum- 
mary-work station itself was buried 
under the additional work it had to do. 
The cause, of course, was not in the 
job itself nor in the employee as- 
signed to it; it was in the unwise 
change of procedure up the line. 

A job may go bad because of a 
change in the sequence of operations. 
Some operations must precede others, 
some must follow others, and some 
can be completed at any stage in the 
project. The wise supervisor will care- 
fully study each operation before he 
allows a change in sequence. If he 
doesn’t, he may make the common 
mistake of putting the cart before the 
horse, and the employee will be the 
one to suffer. 


Standards 


A job may go bad if first one set of 
standards and, later on, a completely 
different set are applied to it. Applying 
standards to current job performance 
that were appropriate five years ago, 
or measuring job performance now by 
standards that might have applied 
when the operation was organized dif- 


ferently, or tightening up standards 
that were once applied loosely—all 
these can be problems to the em- 
ployee. 


Performance evaluation 


The right man may be in the right 
job, the methods and procedures may 
be up to date, the standards may be 
correct—and still the employee seems 
to be going sour. What’s the answer? 
Maybe management is simply evaluat- 
ing the man’s job performance in- 


» 


correctly. 

Most managers are aware of the 
common errors—like a lack of ob- 
jectivity. It’s a supervisor’s responsi- 
bility to be certain that he is evaluat- 
ing a performance on the basis of 
facts and that he is aware of any feel- 
ings he might have that could color 
his appraisal. 

An employee can go sour on his job 
without any help from management, 
it’s true. But a supervisor should care- 


fully investigate each case. 


@ M. K. Morris 
THE OFFICE 
March, 1961 


For discussion, see Performance Review 
Threat or Promise? on page 2 of 
this issue. 





THE WAY FOR A YOUNG MAN to rise is to improve himself in every 
way he can, never suspecting that anybody wishes to hinder him. 
Suspicion and jealousy never did help any man in any situation. 
There may sometimes be ungenerous attempts to keep a young 
man down; and they will succeed, too, if he allows his mind to be 
diverted from its true channel to brood over the attempted injury. 
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ry wo Topics have recently hit the 

front pages: the gold flow and bal- 
ance of payments. Reports tell us that 
U.S. gold buried in Fort Knox was 
worth about $25 billion in 1949, that 
now foreign creditors have caused our 
reserves to shrink to $18 billion, and 
that the government is taking strong 
action to stop the flow of gold out of 
the country. 

Are gold ingots actually 
shipped abroad? What is happening, 
and why? What does it mean? 

In the first place, there has been al- 
most no physical movement of gold. 
A large part of the U.S. gold reserve 
is still buried under rock, concrete, 
and steel at Fort Knox. The part that 
changes ownership is kept in the vaults 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. When gold changes hands, it 
actually remains stationary, but the 
paper records of holdings are changed. 
An American flag on a pile of bullion 
in a vault is replaced by another flag 

German, for instance—signifying 
the shift in ownership of that partic- 
ular pile. 


being 


What makes balance? 
When does gold change hands? To 
understand the answer, you must 
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know something about the deficit in 
the U.S. balance of payments, which 
has existed since 1950. Since then, we 
have been spending more money 
abroad than foreigners have spent 
here. Theoretically—and this is an 
oversimplification—when the USS. 
sells exactly enough refrigerators 
abroad to pay for the foreign cars it 
imports, the payments are in balance. 
Actually, however, there is never an 
exact balance in a nation’s total imports 
and exports, nor is there a balance in 
its total receipts and expenditures in in- 
ternational transactions. 

The United States has consistently 
sold more goods abroad than it has 
imported, so the balance in terms of 
trade alone has been in our favor. But 
U.S. dollars go overseas for many 
purposes besides paying for imports: 
expenditures by tourists; costs of for- 
eign services, like shipping and insur- 
ance; money sent by people living in 
the U.S. to friends and _ relatives 
abroad; maintenance of troops over- 
seas; loans and grants to foreign na- 
tions; and the transfer of dollars to 


foreign accounts. 


The deficit 

Because of transactions like these 

and despite our favorable trade bal- 
ance—the total U.S. balance of pay- 
ments has been unfavorable for the 
past ten years: More money has gone 
out than has come in. For the past 
three years, this deficit has averaged 
about $3.5 billion annually. This 
means that foreign government agen- 
cies, private banks and _ individuals, 
and international organizations have 
built up dollar deposits to that amount 
in U.S. banks. 


Texaco, Inc 
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These deposits do not in themselves 
constitute a gold flow. But, any time 
they want to, foreign banks can ask 
us to convert their deposits to actual 
gold at the rate of $35 an ounce. In 
the past three years, they have done 
exactly this, to the extent that our 
gold reserves have been reduced by 
$5 billion. That’s a gold flow, and 
that’s what concerns Washington. 


A matter of confidence 

Why is this serious? Because the 
world’s monetary and banking systems 
depend on confidence in our dollar. 
The recent large balance-of-payment 
deficits have weakened that confi- 
dence. If world confidence suddenly 
dipped so low that all those with dollar 
deposits in U.S. banks asked for their 
share of gold, it could result in a disas- 
trous money crisis around the world. 

The U.S. has far more gold (in rela- 
tion to foreign holdings of its curren- 
cy) than any other important nation 
of the free world. But, of course, there 
is not enough gold in reserve to pay 
off all possible demands. A rapid con- 
version could force the value of the 
dollar down, which would mean, in 


turn, that foreign-dollar deposits in 
U.S. banks would also be worth less. 
Therefore—because of the impor- 
tance of confidence in our dollar and 
its constant value—there must be a 
reduction in our balance-of-payments 
deficit if a mass demand for conver- 
sion is to be avoided and if stability 
is to be maintained. 


What's the outlook? 

What is the outlook for this stabil- 
ity? There are several hopeful signs, 
besides the steps the government is 
taking. Reductions in interest rates in 
Western European countries are help- 
ing to reverse the heavy flow of dol- 
lars going abroad in search of higher 
interest. Our trade balance has im- 
proved during the past year. Finally, 
the fact that U.S. investments abroad 
are much higher than foreign assets in 
the U.S. is a source of fundamental 
strength. These signs indicate that we 
will be able to take gradual measures 
to improve the balance-of-payments 
picture, rather than having to resort 
to panic methods. 


@ TEXACO TOPICS 
Volume 29, no. 9 


What a Break! 
A GIANT LURCH FORWARD in employee-management relations took 
place recently: A British shampoo firm began giving 26 employees 
a free daily beer break. The workers—all women—work for Lin- 
coln Hair Products, Ltd., which makes shampoo. A main compo- 
nent of the product is a strong high-grade beer. The girls developed 
the habit of passing up their tea break and dipping their cups into 
the beer barrel instead. The head of the firm put his foot down. The 
girls walked out. A compromise was reached: The girls agreed to 
stop drinking the beer intended for the shampoo, and the firm agreed 
to keep another barrel on tap in the canteen—with each girl to re- 


ceive half a pint free at lunchtime. 
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OFFICE MECHANIZATION: 
Is This Machine Necessary? 


NEW OFFICE MACHINE can be a 
A good investment—or it can rep- 
resent dollars down the drain. It can 
help you handle more work with great- 
er accuracy and speed—or it can com- 
plicate a simple operation. It can help 
reduce costly overtime—but at the 
same time it may add hidden costs that 
you had overlooked. 

Successful office mechanization 
doesn’t automatically accompany the 
purchase of new office equipment. 
That’s why you should consider these 
five factors while you’re still planning 
the purchase. 


A real need 

1. Does the office really need the 
equipment? If you need better business 
control, then efficient check-protecting 
and -signing machines can be valuable. 
If you want to improve the appearance 
of finished work, then replacing old, in- 
efficient typewriters and mimeograph- 
ing machines can help. 

But if the machine isn’t really neces- 
sary, it may waste money instead of 
saving it. For example, one office su- 
pervisor was initially entranced by a 
versatile automatic labeling machine. 
It could apply more than 14,000 labels 
an hour to post cards, all sizes of enve- 
lopes, booklets, magazines, and cata- 
logues. The labels could be gummed or 
ungummed, roll stripped, packed fiat, 
or even cut—and the machine was a 
real buy. 


The office supervisor took a careful 
second look. Since the office handled 
no more than 10,000 labeling opera- 
tions a week—and these for only one 
type of lightweight booklet, he finally 
decided against recommending an ex- 
pensive machine with features he’d 
never use. 


The right model 

2. Have you selected the most suit- 
able model? Some office machines can 
combine several jobs into one opera- 
tion. If the office requires a simple, 
photographic copying machine to han- 
dle general copy work, it may be 
unwise to invest in something more 
versatile. But if office workers are tran- 
scribing all kinds of essential docu- 
ments slowly—and expensively—by 
hand, then a costly but efficient copy- 
ing machine that can quickly handle all 
these documents may actually bring 
the paperwork cost down. 


Hidden costs 

3. Do you know the true cost of the 
machine? A machine’s savings to an of- 
fice can’t be determined until its true 
cost is known. That’s why it’s impor- 
tant to investigate possible hidden costs 
like these: 

e Installation charges (if any, since 
the price of many large office machines 
includes the cost of installation). 

e Labor required for the machine’s 
operation. Are special skills required, 
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and, if so, can you train present em- 
ployees? What will the cost be? If you 
have to hire new employees, what’s the 
going rate for their work? 

@ Special forms or supplies, like 
ribbon, ink, or paper. 

¢ Depreciation (or rental costs). 

e@ Additional power. When you re- 
place many manual typewriters with 
electric ones, you’re bound to have 
added power costs, plus, perhaps, the 
expense of adding more power lines. 


Saving labor costs 

4. Will the machine save labor 
costs? To determine this, clock one 
hour’s performance of doing the work 
manually. 

Then, if possible, clock an hour's 
performance of doing it by machine, 
and compare the output. With some 
equipment, like copying machines, 
results can be so dramatic that you 
can plan to reduce office help. But 
when machines require preparation be- 
fore they are used (like mimeograph- 
ing machines, which must be inked be- 
forehand and cleaned up afterward), 
be sure to add the cost of employee 
time spent in preparing them. 

Ask these questions, too: Will you 
have to spend extra time supervising 
use of the machine? Will you have to 
maintain two systems of doing the 


work while the new method is being 
installed? If so, for how long? 


Employee acceptance 


5. Will the new machines be accept 
ed by the employees who will use 
them? A way of encouraging accept- 
ance by employees is to allow them to 
select the model or color of their ma- 
chines, if it is feasible. One company 
decided to replace 100 ten-year-old 
typewriters in its central typing de- 
partment with brand new ones. The de- 
partment’s top three typists were in- 
vited to select the brand of typewriter. 
After the selection, each of the hun- 
dred typists could choose the color she 
wanted for her own machine. 

Another way to win acceptance of 
the equipment is to introduce it before- 
hand to the people who'll be using it. 
One company, for example, planned to 
install a new record-storage device aft- 
er seeing its performance in a local 
business show. The file clerks who were 
going to use it were given tickets to 
the show. When they saw how it would 
reduce fatigue on the job and cut down 
the monotony of a repetitive opera- 
tion, they were “presold” and wel- 
comed the equipment’s installation. 

@ Bess Ritter 
OFFICE MANAGEMENT and AMERICAN 


BUSINESS 
February, 1961 





WHAT IS THE IMPACT on the community when 100 new employees 
are added to a manufacturing company’s payroll? According to the 
Associated Industries of Cleveland, the community receives 427 
more residents, 131 more households, 66 more children, and 187 


more Cars. 
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Space-Age 


Technology: 


26.2, 


Down to Earth 


HE SPACE AGE, to many people, 
beeen getting to the moon, to 
Mars, or to some other far-off place. 
But the technology that has enabled 
man to conquer space has also helped 
enrich his life on earth. 

One product of space-age science 
is the cardiac pacemaker, a small de- 
vice that generates electrical shocks by 
means of tiny batteries. When part of 
it is implanted in a human being, the 
device causes the heart to contract 
and beat. It is already on the market, 
and an advertisement for it uses the 
slogan, “Carry your heartbeat in your 
pocket.” 

Medicine has benefited from an- 
other space-age development: the Tef- 
lon hose. It came from the Army’s 
R&D program, which was faced with 
the problem of synthesizing parts of 
the human body for the wounded. 
The Army experimented with nylon 
made into various types of hoses, and 
created an artificial aorta. Many peo- 
ple are wearing them today. 


Temperature problems 

Still another product with medical 
uses is the thermistor, only one hun- 
dredth of an inch in diameter, with a 


wire leading into it that is only one 
thousandth of an inch in diameter. It 
can register changes in temperature 
from —76° to +575° F. It was devel- 
oped to measure minute heat changes 
on the skin and in missiles. What is its 
civilian application? The thermistor 
can accurately and quickly measure 
temperature changes in many parts of 
the body; it is now being used to 
speed delicate operations where an 
instant gauge of body temperature is 
essential. 

One of the problems in space re- 
search is insulating against the ex- 
tremes of temperature that exist in 
space. As a result of missile technol- 
ogy, liquid methane—kept in its liquid 
form at extremely low temperatures in 
insulated containers—can now be 
shipped from Venezuela to England. 
With allied techniques, molten alumi- 
num can be kept in its melted state 
(requiring exceptionally high temper- 
atures) while it is shipped great dis- 
tances. 

Research on nose cones has resulted 
in the development of Pyroceram 
kitchenware, which can be taken 
right from the refrigerator, filled, and 
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put on a flame. If the liquid in it boils 
off, the Pyroceram pot can be left on 
the flame without the customary dam- 


age. 
More developments 


An item that many people now take 
for granted is the solar battery. It was 
first developed for commercial use 
and was developed further as a source 
of energy for space vehicles. To com- 
plete the cycle, these advanced appli- 
cations have opened up new uses for 
it on earth. 

Space research has given us the jet 
drill, which is, in effect, a jet engine 
and is used for thermospalling. Ores 
that are difficult to quarry, mine, or 
process may be spalled—or fragmented 
-—by this drill, and it is now being 


“I'm from the Federal Communications Commission . . . 
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used on taconite and other ores in the 
Great Lakes region. There is a new 
paint that reduces radar reflectivity to 
a minimum and defies radar tracking. 
Perhaps some day it will find a large 
market among motorists who don’t 
want police tracking their cars by ra- 
dar! 

Many other civilian applications of 
space-age technology have been de- 
veloped. One is the xenon lamp, which 
will transmit visible light fifty miles, 
using fused quartz as a basic compo- 
nent. Its military value is obvious, and 
its other uses are still being explored. 
And there is hydrazine, a rocket fuel, 
which has given us a drug to treat 
mental illness. 

® james M. Gavin 


THE CHALLENGE OF SPACE 
TECHNOLOGY 
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BOOKSHELF 


BOOK NOTES 


(Please order books directly from publishers.) 


LABOR IN AMERICA. A History. By Foster Rhea Dulles. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York, 1960. 435 pages. $7.50. This is the 
story of labor organization from colonial days to the present. The 
author surveys the growth of individual unions, the roles women 
and minority groups have played, the growth of union education 
and social-welfare activities, and the prospects for labor in the fu- 
ture. 


THE ART OF PERSUASIVE TALKING. By Lynn Surles and W. A. Stan- 
bury, Jr. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1960. 283 
pages. $4.95. Practical techniques for convincing people—and keep- 
ing them interested—in business conversations, business meetings, 
and prepared talks. A typical chapter: “How to Get People Inter- 
ested in Your Ideas.” 





IF YOU WORK WHILE YOU GET SOCIAL SECURITY PAYMENTS. 
Booklet OASI-23. Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 16 pages. 5 cents each; $3.00 
per 100. For Social Security beneficiaries who are working, this 
booklet explains the new provisions on earnings in 1961, how to 
figure and report annual earnings, and how earnings after retirement 
may entitle the employee to a recomputation of benefits. 


PLASTIC FOAMS FOR PACKAGING. American Management As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, 1960. 100 pages. $3; AMA members 
$2. Experts in plastics and packaging discuss improvements in 
cost, ease of handling, and appearance that can be achieved with 
the many new types of foamed and expanded plastics. Problems 
encountered by users are also considered. 
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HOW TO INSTRUCT SUCCESSFULLY: Modern Teaching Methods in 
Adult Education. By Thomas F. Staton. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1960. 292 pages. $6.50. Following an outline 
on the psychology of learning, the author describes various methods 
of instruction, like the lecture method, the demonstration-perform- 
ance method, and the role-playing method—and discusses where 
each would be suitable. Included also are chapters on the principles 
of employee counseling, and the use of counseling as a training 


device. 


AUTOMATION: Its Impact on Business and People. By Walter 
Buckingham. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1961. 190 pages. 
$4.50. In a book designed for managers who are not automation 
experts, the author discusses the various problems automation poses 
to management, and how to meet them. He discusses also the over- 
all effects of automation on employment, and describes on-the-job 
and off-the-job effects of automation on the worker. 


Here’s What the Arbitrator Said 


(See ‘Business Before Pleasure?” page 24) 


HE COMPANY HAS THE RIGHT to compel overtime, the arbitrator 
said, and to discipline workers who refuse. But after giving a man 
permission to be absent, the foreman should have compelled 
someone else. The company, the arbitrator said, was, in effect, 
exercising its rights only on the grievant and not on other em- 
ployees. It was significant that the foreman had given the grievant 
definite permission to be absent—not tentative permission, de- 
pending on whether substitutes could be found. Phil, therefore, 
was paid for the three-day layoff. 





NOTE: This award does not indicate how other arbitrators might rule in 
an apparently similar case. Arbitrators do not follow precedents. Each 
decision is based on the particular history, contract, testimony, and other 
facts involved. 


An index to SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT is published annually in the December issue. 
The contents are indexed monthly in the Business Periodicals Index published by The 
H. W. Wilson Company. SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT is microfilmed by University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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Supervisory 
1 F-Tak-Teh-taal-tah § 


Watch for These Articles 


in Future Issues: 


LABOR RELATIONS: YOU MAKE THE IMPORTANT DECISIONS 


Although the supervisor doesn’t write the contract, its usefulness 
and practicality depend very much on his 


day-to-day decisions. 


FOR A FRESH LOOK AT YOUR DEPARTMENT— 
WORK-DISTRIBUTION ANALYSIS 


Here is a useful tool for the supervisor who wants a clear, 
over-all idea of how his department is functioning. 


A how-to-do-it article that shows each step of the process. 


PROGRAMING: KEY TO COST-REDUCTION ACTION 


Good resolutions don’t get your costs down; aciion does. Here is 
a program for a full year of action that will not only cut costs, 


but improve the morale and effectiveness of your department. 





























